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Unhappy Though Getting What We Wanted 


Aren’t we a little childish? Last year we were all clamor- 
ing for lower living costs. Now that we are getting them we 
are still more dissatisfied. I wonder how we imagined the 
cost of living could be brought back towards normal levels? 
Many of us talk and act as if we expected the cost of living 
to fall without prices or wages falling! By far the heaviest 
item of cost in the production of goods is labor; labor con- 
stitutes usually from one-half to three-fourths of the total 
price. Instead of becoming panicky over it we should take a 
broader and longer view, and thus recognize that we are 
moving in the right direction. Let’s be sensible. Let’s accept 
the pains and penalties of readjustment as something which 
could not be dodged if we were ever to get back to solid 
ground, sane prosperity, and work for all—B. C. Forbes. 
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ECONOMY I 
Stone & Webster Plants Lead 


in Two Industries 





eneHE records of the public utilities com- 
<AW)\| mission in one of the great industrial 

HEN] states show that a power station and a 
gas Pecies designed and built by Stone & Webster 
have the lowest operating costs in that state. 

The power station produces power 16.5% 
cheaper than its nearest competitor and 26% 
cheaper than the average of the next ten. 

The gas works makes gas 6.3% cheaper than its 
nearest competitor and 30.4% cheaper than the 
average of the next ten. 

Savings like these will make drastic cuts in the 
country’s fuel and labor bill. 
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Says The Banker and Manufacturer “No book of fiction could be as fascinating as the true, intimate stories of 


+e men who are shaping the destiny of the nation, men whose names are on the tongues of millions.” . . . 


“You will read this book as ravenously as a starving man eats food’ 


A Record of Business Achievement Unmatched 


Extracts from The Author’s Introduction to “Men Who Are Making America” 


66 OW can I attain success?” 


That is what every rational human being wants to know. 


How can one achieve big things? 


Ask our fifty foremost business men selected by a vote of business men all over the country. 
In what fields have they made their mark? How did they start? How have they climbed to 
their commanding positions in the world of business and finance? 


You will find these questions answered by the leaders themselves in “Men Who Are Making 


America.” 


One great lesson the lives of these notable men convey is that patience, perseverance, stick-to- 
itiveness, and unflagging courage are essential qualities. 

Another point revealed is that neither birth nor education, neither nationality nor religion, 
neither heredity nor environment are barriers—or passports—to success in this land of liberty 
and democracy. Worth alone counts. The only caste in America is merit. 


MOST OF THEM HAD TO PAY THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. THEY WORKED 
HARDER AND LONGER, THEY STUDIED AND PLANNED MORE ASSIDU- 
OUSLY, THEY PRACTISED MORE SELF-DENIAL AND OVERCAME MORE 
DIFFICULTIES THAN THOSE OF US WHO HAVE NOT RISEN SO FAR. 


My observation and' investigation have convinced 
me that nine times in ten success is won by those 
who deserve to win it. Dame Fortune is not so 
capricious as superficial indications sometimes 
would suggest. The Jittle man cannot continue to 
fill a big place creditably. 


It is not always true that “What man has done, 
man can do.” Not every man is so constituted that 
he could become a Rockefeller or an Edison. 


Providence would seem to have ordained that the 
man who serves most shall reap most. 


+ CCESS IS COMING TO BE SPELLED SERV- 

CE. 

Our greatest distinction has been won by actions, 

not words, by deeds, not dreams, by concrete ac- 

complishments, not airy theorizing. The world can 

match our statesmen and philosophers’ and poets 
d artists and composers and authors. 


BUT NO NATION CAN MATCH OUR GALAXY 
OF DOERS, OUR GIANTS OF INDUSTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
AND INVENTION. 


Old World heroes too often have been destruction- 
ists. New World heroes are constructionists. With- 
out men of this calibre, without stalwarts capable of 
organizing and successfully conducting business en- 
terprises, providing employment on a large scale 
no nation can long hold its place in the world. 


This volume contains quite a few biographies never 
before written from authentic, original material 
owing to the aversion of the subjects to talking 
for publications. It took from six months to a full 
year to induce more than one of them to say one 
word about their careers. I have tried to give in 
specific detail some of the difficulties encountered 
by these men and to explain exactly how they 
overcame them. 


Sample This 
Feast of Ideas 


From “Men Who Are Making America” 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 

President, Armour & Co. 
“There may be luck in getting a good job—but there’s no 
luck in keeping it. What is it that makes an organization 
successful? Isn’t it the loyalty and the enthusiasm of the 
many men engaged in it? And how can any man inspire 
these sentiments if he has no sentiment in his own 


make-up?” 
ALFRED C. BEDFORD 
Chairman, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
“The scale that weighs success and mediocrity, I verily 
believe, oftentimes is tipped by an extra ounce or two of 
energy, an additional hour or two of labor, an added yard 
or two of foresight.” 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S OWN EPITAPH 
“Here lies one who knew how to get around him men who 
were cleverer than himself.” 


HENRY P. ‘DAVISON 
Partner, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
“If I had any system in my labor it was first to do my own 
work; second, to teach the fellow below me how to take 
my place; third, to learn how to fill the position ahead 


of me. 
CAPT. ROBERT DOLLAR 
Head of Dollar Steamship & Lumber Co. 
“We are legislated to death. Stop legislating and leave 
our merchants alone and they will develop our foreign 
trade, and provide tonnage to carry our own products to 


market.” 
COL. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
Builder of Panama Canal 
“How many business men ever make an inventory of their 
employees? Do they give as much attention to the human 
equation as they do to machinery?” 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 
Director, New Jersey Zinc Co. 
“The trouble with most Americans who fail to succeed is 
not that they are not brilliant enough, but because they 
are not thorough enough. They dislike the tediousness, 
tl_s study, and the labor involved in laying foundations.” 


OTTO H. KAHN 
Partner, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., International Bankers 
“Finance, instead of avoiding publicity in all of its aspects, 
should welcome and seek it. Publicity won’t hurt its 


dignity.” 
WILLIAM H. NICHOLS 
Chairman, The General Chemical Company 

“Great cleverness is not necessary; in fact, smart 
tricks to take advantage of either competitors or cus- 
tomers or the public cannot build up a solid, lasting, 
worth-while success. The Golden Rule is as applicable in 
business as in the church.” 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman, Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago 
“The man who makes a great success is the one who does 
the task a little better than the other fellow and who 
shows a little keener insight into men and things. It is 
personality that counts.” 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Founder, Standard Oil Co. 
“The hardest problem all through my business career was 
to obtain enough capital to do all the business I wanted 
to do and could do given the necessary amount of money. 
. . . Men, not machinery or plants, make an organiza- 
tion. The right kind of business men will build up. an 
organization capable of producing a large volume of a good 
product at a low price, the three things essential to 


success.” 
JOHN G. SHEDD 
President, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
“There is no lack of opportunity in the world to-day. But 
there is great lack of efficiency, lack of readiness to seize 
opportunity when it comes.” 


THEODORE N. VAIL 
Late President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
“Real difficulties can be overcome; it is only the imaginary 
ones that are unconquerable.” 


FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 
Founder, Woolworth’s 5c. and 10c. Steres 
“So long as I was obsessed with the idea that I must 
attend personally to everything, large-scale success was 
impossible. A man must select able lieutenants or asso- 
ciates and give them power and responsibility.” 
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HE international fame of the 

Waldorf-Astoria confirms the 
fact that a superior hotel is ap- 
preciated by particular people of 
every nation in the world. On the 
Waldorf registers are found names 
of prominence from Ceylon to 
Christiania, from Buenos Aires ¢o 
Boston. 


The universal esteem is gratifying 
to the management, for, despite the 
prestige enjoyed by the Waldorf- 
Astoria there is an unceasing en- 
deavor to make it an even more at- 
tractive hotel, by adding daily to 
its comforts. 


Chie -WaLldorf- Astoria 
Fifth Avenue 95% ano 34” Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer . - + President 























USUALLY BEARS FIRST YEAR PLANTED 


Always the Second Year 








Breaks Records the 
Third Year 





Do you ask stronger evidence, 
read this: 


403 Perfect peaches 
on 4 year old tree. 


Mr. C. E. Strawbridge, of Lima, 
Ohio, writes us under date of 
August 25, 1920, as follows: “On 
April 10, 1916, I set out one of your 
new Rochester Peach trees. Last 
year we picked 5 peaches from it, 
each averaging the size of an aver- 
age tea cup. THIS YEA 

ICKED EXACTLY 
PEACHES FROM THIS ONE TREE. 
Many people have seen this tree, and 
can hardly believe their own eyes. 
One of its admirers was Postmaster 
J. E. Sullivan, who wants me to put 
him in, touch with the “FELLOWS 
WHO HAVE SUCH TREES FOR 
SALE.” 





Trees planted in Spring, 1918, bore 150 to 200 peaches past summer. 


The Earliest Yellow Freestone Peach Known 


“Rochester is greatest money making peach in the world”—Statement by 
large orchardist. 

Originated in Rochester, New York, tree is a strong, upright grower, 
has stood sixteen degrees below zero and produced a full crop, while the 
Elberta and Crawford, under the same conditions in the same orchard, 
produced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. 


Mr. Yarker, Greece, N. Y., who has an orchard of 500 trees, reports 17 
peaches picked in August from a tree planted the previous spring. 
Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., Savannah, Ga., purchased a Rochester 
Peach from us last February, and picked the first fruit in July. 
[7 We are headquarters for genuine Rochester Peach. 
Price, Medium size, 3—4 feet, $1.00 each; $10 per 12. Extra size, 4—6 feet, 
$1.50 each; $15.00 per 12. 


CATALOGUE—For descriptions and prices of a complete list of Glenwood product 
send for @ copy of our 1921 catalogue of Dependable Trees and Plantes | mang 


_ GLEN BROS,, Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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If You Are Open to 
Business-Getting _Ideas— 


If you want to increase the business and the profits of your company; if you want 
to promote the efficiency, the enthusiasm, the loyalty and the production of your 
organization, if you want to build up your own personal income, if you want 
to get more out of your work and more out of your life........ Words! Words!! 
Words!!! 


There’s no “if” about your desire for these things—the only “if” in your mind 


is: can FORBES (in this instance) supply any of your needs, and at least help 
in the attainment of your desires? We believe “FORBES” can. 


As the Executive of a Forward-Going Enterprise you will find Tangible Busi- 
ness Betterment Ammunition and Encouragement in one or more of the above 
articles in this number of “FORBES.” 

“FORBES,” issued every two weeks, is an Idea-Dynamo and Information Serv- 
ice—a real time-saver for the busy executive like yourself. It costs you more 


to consult a lawyer for one-half hour than you pay here for the sound business 
counsel of many recognized business specialists throughout the whole year. 
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Second Quarter 


lowed by a somewhat better second quarter 
and a very much better third quarter and 
fourth quarter. 

We are reaching the final stages of the present 
readjustment movement. Wages proverbially are 
“the last thing to go down,” sharing this distinc- 
tion with rents. 

Although the air is thick with uncertainty, I do 
not believe the nation’s business will be thrown 
into chaos by strikes of railwaymen all over the 
country. There may be shortsighted outbreaks of 
local importance here and there, incited by ill-ad- 
vised agitators. But, in my opinion, the great ma- 
jority of railway workers are today alive to the 
downward trend of everything and will accept a 
reduction in wages as inescapable. 


Steel Orders Falling Off 


Ti {E first quarter of 1921 promises to be fol- 


I also believe that steel wages can and will be 
lowered, after steel prices have been cut, without 
precipitating turmoil. While the United States 
Steel Corporation ostensibly still has enough or- 
ders on its books (over 6,000,000 tons) to keep its 
plants going at full speed for months, it is operat- 
ing only about one-third of capacity, and new busi- 
ness is not being received in sufficient volume to 
keep the country’s steel plants going at more than 
one-fourth of capacity. Under such circumstances, 
price reductions by the Steel Corporation are 
morally certain. And inasmuch as additional thou- 
sands of workers are steadily being laid off, Judge 
Gary need not be fearful that the workers will seek 
to vent their venom on him if he lowers prices in 
order to attract enough business to give many idle 
men employment. 

Let the railroad outlook be cleared up and let the 
steel industry be placed on a stable footing, and I 
believe a more cheerful view will be taken of the 
whole economic situation. 

There is warrant for increasing optimism rather 
than the deepening pessimism which recently de- 
veloped. 


Security Markets Acting Well 


Did you notice how the security markets, and 
also the foreign exchange markets, stood up 
against the collapse of the German indemnity ne- 
gotiations and the invasion of German territory by 
Allied troops? The behavior of the markets 
demonstrated convincingly that securities, to use 
the language of Wall Street, have been “sold to a 
standstill.” Since then there has been an almost 
daily bombardment of passed or reduced divi- 
dends, unfavorable annual reports, unsettling news 
from the world, depressing reports from the steel 
industry, announcements of declines in copper to 
the lowest levels since 1914, abnormal demands 
upon the money market incidental to tax payments, 
and other happenings calculated to exercise a bear- 
ish influence on the stock market. Yet there has 
been no real liquidation of importance, and quota- 
— have shown that they could rally as well as 

cede, 

Since January 1 more than $100,000,000 worth 
of gold has poured into this country. This enor- 
mous stream cannot long fail to make itself felt 
upon interest rates. Considered in conjunction 
with the continued decline in both wholesale and 
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of 1921 Certain 


to Bring Business Improvement 


And Probability Is That Each Quarter Will Be Better—Laying 
Foundation Is Irksome—Views of Leaders 


By B. C. Forbes 


retail prices and the slow but continuous liquida- 
tion of inventories, the only reasonable conclusion 
is that money rates will decline at least moderately 
during the second quarter of the year. When this 
happens, the effect upon both the security market 
and business is likely to be pronounced. 

Already incipient improvement is reported by 
numbers of important industries, and it is quite 
possible that the laying off of railway and steel 
workers during March will be. shown by the 
month’s statistical returns to have been counter- 
balanced by the increase of employment in other 
directions. Spring weather invites a broader de- 
mand for labor in the country, stimulates building 
operations, road building and other construction 








Open Shop? Or Closed? 


N our next issue, April 16, 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of 

the American Federation of La- 
bor, who contributes every month 
to “Forbes,” will tell why organized 
labor is determined to fight the 
“Open Shop” movement now so vig- 
orously under way. In his following 
article he -will, at the request of the 
Editor, give labor’s definition and 
defence of the “Closed Shop.” Every 
executive will find food for thought 
in Mr. Woll’s important contribu- 
tions, as he speaks with authority 
for organized labor. 




















work, revives travel, imparts life to the vastly im- 
portant automobile industry, and in innumerable 
other ways gives an impetus to activities not un- 
dertaken during Winter months. . 

I have conducted an investigation among depart- 
ment stores and find that the volume of merchan- 
dise now being sold is ahead of a year ago, al- 
though the turnover in dollars and cents in most 
cases shows an appreciable decrease because of the 
drop in prices. Most merchants feel encouraged. 

Mantfacturers, jobbers and wholesalers are re- 
ceiving visits from many customers who need 
goods urgently, clearly reflecting depletion of 
stocks on hand. 

The total consumption of goods by the Ameri- 
can people has risen to a higher level than was 
ever known in pre-war days, because so many 
families and individuals raised their mode of liv- 
ing during the prosperous war days, and will not 
in many cases go back to their old scale of living. 
As unemployment decreases and the equilibrium 
between earning power and purchasing power is 
restored all round—among our agricultural as well 
as our industrial population—then we can confi- 
dently look for a better and broader domestic mar- 
ket than ever before. 

Of course, while readjustment is actively in 
progress, business inevitably is timid, irregular 
and more or less unsatisfactory. 

During February wholesale commodity prices 
declined 534 per cent. compared with 614 in the 


previous month, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. While this index all along has shown 
lighter reductions than recorded by other (non- 
labor) agencies compiling index numbers, it ad- 
mits that there has been a total decline of 38% 
per cent. since last May. 

The extent of the price readjustment, since the 
peak reached in that month is shown in the follow- 
ing table, which gives also the extent of the rise 
since 1913: 


—1921— 1920 191% 

Feb. Jan May Aver. 

RE IIs 505.66 56 6 5:55,05 050088 129 136 244 100 
PUR cick as kad be 60000 tak erene 151 162 287 100 
Cloths and clothing................ 198 208 $27 100 
Poel amd Mgmtiegs 20s... ccccccccces 218 228 235 100 
Metals and metal products.......... 146 152 193 100 
Bullding MASrTINss ......ccccicseces 222 239 341 100 
Chemicals and drugs............+.- 178 182 215 100 
Housefurnishing goods ...... hiss 277 283 B35) 1u0u 
I tc ace cs emese tenes 180 190 246 100 


ADL DOMNMIORIUIES: o.o.00.05:05.52 wivincscese 167 177 272 100 - 

Congress meets on April 11. Financial and 
business leaders are very well satisfied thus far 
with the attitude and actions of the new Adminis- 
tration. This re-establishment of confidence and 
co-operation between men of affairs and those at 
the helm of affairs in Washington is of deeper 
influence and importance than may appear on the 
surface. Responsible industrial and commercial 
concerns now feel that they will have some meas- 
ure of that whole-hearted support which the 
British Government accords its business interests 
in seeking to accomplish things both at home and 
abroad. 


Stocks Likely to Advance 


In previous issues of “Forbes” the opinion has 
been expressed that good stocks are now cheap. 
Numbers of readers have asked us to mention the 
names of some trustworthy stocks, both industrial 
and railroad. While we have no desire to com- 
pete with the tipsters who abound in and on the 
fringe of Wall Street, these requests are entitled 
to respectful attention. 

The following stocks are not presented as “the 
best things to buy for a rise.” They are sub- 
mitted merely as examples of seasoned stocks 
which have earned a high reputation for stability 
and merit. I firmly believe that the majority of 
the following stocks will advance substantially, not 
necessarily immediately, but in the long run: 


Divi- Price Yield 
Railroad Stocks: dend about per cent. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... $6 81 7.4 
Chesapeake & Ohio .............. 4 58 6.9 
New York Contral.............6. 5 70 71 
I FO tie bide os cccssvens 6 74 8.1 
DN PG as cosesarcnscesace 10 118 8.5 
Industrial and Utilities : : 

American Bank Note............. qd 52 V7 
American Locomotive............. 6 86 70 
DOROTIERE TNE 5.6.0 55:06 0 22 sae0se8 7 93 75 
American Telephone & Télegraph.. 8 102 7.87 
CROMOT RE TISCIIG ys <s clo ccccccinseve *12 134 8.8 
International Harvester........... 7 v7 7.2 
PIONEE, THRs sccsc css cccgccsen 7 105 6.7 
rer eee 5 60 8.3 
Po 3 34 8.8 
ie wer ths a. wikied ss 00446040085 5 80 6.3 
Westinghouse Electric............. 4 47 8.5 
Rais ic 5 0tacaeea vines 8 112 7.1 


*Including 4 per cent. extra. 
(Continued on page 455) 


The worst month of the whole twelve this year 
probably will prove to have been February. Em- 
ployment then was at its lowest ebb. The se- 
curity markets were in the doldrums. The agri- 
cultural population were 
grievously disgruntled. 


WORST 

MONTH The railroad outlook 

PROBABLY was viewed with alarm. 

IS OVER The European position 
was going from bad to 

worse. In short, a wave of pessimism overran 


the country. Improvement both in conditions and 
sentiment has set in since then. The Spring 
weather has stimulated demand for labor in many 
industries, including building, motor-making, ag- 
riculture and clothing. The security markets 
have stood up astonishingly well against the in- 
vasion of Germany by Allied troops and against, 
also, a daily deluge of unfavorable annual re- 
ports, dividend omissions or reductions, heavy 
tax payments, threatened railroad strikes, etc. 

Confidence increases that the railroad outlook, 
though now chaotic, will shortly improve dis- 
tinctly through wage reductions, readjusted 
freight rates and greater economies. The steel 
deadlock continues at this writing, buying being 
measured at only one-fourth of capacity pending 
Judge Gary’s conversion to the necessity for 
lower prices and lower wages before this indus- 
try and industries affected by it can gain a fresh 
start. 

The “Winter of our discontent” is not entirely 
over, but there are convincing signs that the cour- 
ageous facing and effecting of needful readjust- 
ments in prices and wages will dispel most of 
our clouds and enable the sun to shine. 

oe 6 


If you are looking for luck, search for it in the 
second letter—U. 

* * * 

Only you yourself can tell whether you are 
really a success. 

* * * 

Enthusiasm is fine. So is idealism. So is op- 
timism. So is faith. So is vision. So are a 
whole lot of other things. But always keep one 
foot on the ground. Too many of us are given 

to flying to extremes. 


KEEP We lack ballast. We 
ONE FOOT often let our dreams run 
ON THE away with us. We lose 
GROUND 


all sense of perspective 
and proportion. When 
things are going well with us we conclude that 
they will always continue to do so, and we accord- 
ingly neglect to provide safeguards against a re- 
versal of fortune. The business concerns which 
are in direst straits today are those that over- 
shot the mark most during the boom. They 
failed to look ahead. They reckoned upon pros- 
perity lasting forever. A good many of us do 
the same thing. 

After all, plain, ordinary gumption is the 
greatest asset in the world. Gumption embraces 
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“ With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By the Editor 


level-headedness, judgment, stability, power to 
hold on, rational but not blind optimism, rea- 
sonable but not unreasonable self-reliance, alert- 
ness to the value of looking before you leap and 
of counting the cost before you run up a bill. 
Let us philosophize; yes. But let us not forget 
that before we can philosophize fruitfully, we 
must first buckle down to the workaday task of 
earning a living. 
é& 6 & 


Put your organization first or you won't last. 
* * * 


To do, be. 
* * * 


The promising man keeps his promises. 
* * * 


It is sometimes said that no man can be a 
master of more than one business or profession. 
There is one man of whom this is not true. 
James A. Farrell is not only recognized as an ex- 

traordinarily able presi- 
JAMES A. FARRELL, dent of the largest steel 
STEEL PRESIDENT, corporation in the world, 
AN AUTHORITY but he enjoys quite as 
ON SHIPPING notable a reputation as 

an authority on shipping. 
Farrell comes of sea-faring stock, and when a 
lad he was taken by his father on voyages to 
many lands. He developed intense interest in 
everything pertaining to ships and shipping. He 
knows practically every port on the face of the 
earth. He carries in his head the most bewil- 
dering stock of exact information as to the depth 
of the principal harbors throughout the world. 
He knows which ports can accommodate large 
steamers and which can receive only moderate or 
small vessels. Not only so, but he is a walking 
encyclopedia on the transportation facilities from 
ports to the principal interior points in many 
lands. Also, he has at his finger-tips an amazing 
amount of data on the customs dues levied here, 
there and everywhere. Incidentally, his only 
hobby and recreation is sailing a boat. 

President Harding made no mistake when he 
invited Mr. Farrell to become head of the Ship- 
ping Board. However, Mr. Farrell’s duties and 
responsibilities as president of the United States 
Steel Corporation are so numerous and momen- 
tous that it is not astonishing he felt compelled 
to stay where he is. 

Judge Gary, chairman of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, is now well past seventy, and in the natural 
order of things he cannot long remain in active 
harness. Although still phenomenally vigorous 
for his years, the Judge doubtless will shortly 
seek a less strenuous life. So long as Mr. Far- 
rell remains at the presidential helm, the ques- 
tion of a successor to Judge Gary exercises no 
concern, but had Mr. Farrell agreed to go to 
Washington there would have been a feeling of 
uncertainty not only throughout the steel industry 
but in the financial world and among the cor- 


poration’s 150,000 stockholders. 








It will cost some four thousand million dollars 
to run the United States Government this year, 
That means that taxes will continue to be heart. 
breakingly heavy. It also means that three thoy- 
sand millions of dollars 
which, under the pre- 


THE 

BEST war tax rates, would 
WAY have been available for 
OUT the development of in- 


dustry and business in 
this country will be withdrawn from productive, 
constructive purposes and dissipated by the goy- 
ernment. “Dissipated” is the right word, for 
what part, think you, of every dollar raised by 
taxation will this year go to pay for the fruits of 
destruction—war? Fifty cents? No. Sixty cents? 
No. Seventy cents? No. Eighty cents? No, 
Payments for past wars and for present defense 
eat up 88 cents of every dollar you and I pay 
the Federal Government in taxes! Isn't’ this 
iniquitous? 

Political parties prate about economy. There 
is only one way of cutting taxation as it ought 
to be cut, namely, by ceasing our insensate 
preparations for more war. We have launched 
the most costly navy-building program in the his- 
tory of the world. For what purpose? Britain 
has cut her naval budget and is willing to stop 
squandering millions and millions on construct- 
ing battleships. So is Japan. These are the two 
countries always named by jingoes who clamor 
for a navy such as the world has never before 
known. Britain certainly would be willing to 
enter into a peace pact agreeable to us. With the 
two great English-speaking nations in the right 
kind of an alliance, and with Japan desisting 


from further naval expansion, what earthly dan- 


ger can threaten this country? 

Taxes are bowing the backs of the people of 
almost every land. Even in our own land Federal 
taxes alone impose a burden of between $200 and 


$250 on every family from the Atlantic to the : 
Pacific and from the Mexican to the Canadian § 


borders. Crushing taxation has been the incen- 
tive for more than one revolution. 


The best way out is to turn from the warpath | 
and seek the path of peace. Every other nation | 


on the face of the earth is in a condition and a 
mood to seek peace and economy. Let the United 
States take advantage of this, and thereby be- 


come the greatest benefactor of the human fam- 


ily, including our own tax-weary people. 
ee 
Make good or make room. 
* * * 
When you work, work. When you play, p!. 
Keep them apart. 
x * x 
Trials temper us. 
* * * 


The man who shows up best is the one «/é 
shows off least. 
+ * © 


Have pride in your work, not in yourself. 
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Personalities in the Public Eye 
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ught § i ; = ©) Paul Thompson 
sate bs 3? ELIOT WADSWORTH 
é een of Boston, has been appointed Assistant Secre- 
ched ae tary of the Treasury. He probably will be 
his- is placed in charge of fiscal affairs. Mr. Wads- 
ae i worth served as war-time chairman of the 
itain a central committee of the American Red Cross, 
stop Rs and is chairman of the executive committee of 
ie the Harvard Endowment Fund Committee 
ruct- J k @) International 
two lm | COLONEL GEORGE HARVEY 


of New York, who has been appointed United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain by President Harding, 
fore * succeeding John W. Davis. George Harvey was born 
g to in Vermont in 1864. 
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eof # 
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and 
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Thompson 
path 
tion 
nd a JOHN J. ESCH 
ited Former representative from Wisconsin, has been 
be- jj nominated by President Harding to be a member 
fam. i of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
‘ Esch is one of the authors of the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act, and is eminently fitted for 
the important and responsible post for which he 
has been selected 
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(©) International 
H. F. Alexander (left), president of the Pacific Steamship Company, known as the “Admiral Line,” and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Gary, photographed on board the S.S. Wenatchee, which sailed recently on her maiden voyage from Brooklyn 
to the Pacific Coast. The story of Mr. Alexander’s career is told on another page. 
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Yes, things are very unsettled and the outlook 
appears uncertain. We are tempted to lose our 
heads. Have you ever seen a team of horses be- 
come frightened and inclined to stampede? And 
have you ever seen how 
a skilful driver acts un- 


A COOL HEAD ; 

OFTEN HELPS der such circumstances? 
TO OVERCOME Instead of becoming ex- 
DIFFICULTIES 


cited and yelling loudly 
to his horses, his whole 
effort is to calm the animals by speaking to them 
reassuringly and handling the reins diplomatical- 
ly. Under similar circumstances a poor driver 
becomes as nervous as his steeds and his con- 
duct incites them to break into panic. 

Cool, skilful driving is needed in the business 
world today. There is a widespread tendency to 
become frightened, jumpy, panicky. Threatened 
disaster is seen where no threatened disaster ex- 
ists. Poorly-ballasted business minds are in- 
clined to act foolishly and disastrously. Cow- 
ardice rarely proves profitable; courage often 
does. 

Is there not much common sense in the follow- 
ing statement which I have taken the liberty of 
reproducing from a letter received from Daniel 
Willard, the level-headed president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad? 


While the industrial situation at the moment is 
complicated and serious, it does not seem to me 
that there is anything in the situation that should 
really cause alarm, provided only people keep steady 
and do not lose their heads while we are going 
through the process of readjustment that must be 
gone through before we can have normal or at all 
satisfactory conditions in industry; and of course 
when industrial conditions are disturbed or upset, 
everything else is more or less upset at the same 
time and for the same reason. 

We are not heading for disaster but for the 
restoration of sound conditions. 

* * * 

Chalk up every lie as a liability. 

: x * * 

Aren’t we a little childish? Last year we were 
all clamoring for lower living costs. Now that 
we are getting them, we are still more dissatis- 
fied! I wonder how we imagined the cost of 

living could be brought 
WE WANTED Cost ack towards normal 
OF LIVING TO FALL, levels? Many of us talk 
BUT ARE UNHAPPY and act as if we ex- 
NOW ITS FALLING pected the cost of living 

to fall without prices or 
wages falling! By far the heaviest item of cost 
in the production of goods is labor; labor consti- 
tutes usually from one-half to three-fourths of 
the total price. Therefore, we should have real- 
ized that prices could not come down very much 
unless the cost of labor entering into them came 
down substantially. 

True, there was unconscionable profiteering 
during and after the war. Most companies made 
unprecedented profits. But profiteering received 
a fatal blow some nine months ago. The annual 
reports now being published in large numbers re- 
veal how severely profits dwindled during the 
second half of 1920. The carefully-kept statis- 
tical records—index nymbers—show how sharply 
raw material and wholesale prices have col- 
lapsed. Retail prices have also, if somewhat 
tardily, joined the downward procession. 

Of course, falling prices and falling wages are 
not pleasant for the sellers and the wage-earners ; 
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but how on earth was the cost of living to be re- 
duced unless prices and wages came down? At 
the moment we are in the throes of transition. 
Instead of becoming panicky over it, we should 
take a broader and longer view, and thus recog- 
nize that we are moving in the right direction. 
What we are now going through was absolutely 
inescapable, absolutely inevitable, absolutely 
necessary, if inflation in the cost of living was to 
be eradicated. 

Let’s be sensible. Let’s accept the pains and 
penalties of readjustment as something which 
could not be dodged if we were ever to get back 
to solid ground and sane prosperity. 

* * * 


Those who perpetually find fault usually have 
lots of their own. 
* * * 


A blizzard was raging the day President A. H. 
Smith of the New York Central Lines was sad- 
dled by Director-General McAdoo with the re- 
sponsibility of directing the operation of all the 

railroads East of Chi- 


PRESIDENT SMITH 280, by far the greatest 
OF N. Y. CENTRAL mileage ever put under 
AND NEGRO WHO one man. Congestion 
ALWAYS PRAYED had _ become _ terrific. 

“Priority” orders had 


been issued by every official and every lieutenant 
in the government service, with the consequence 
that traffic had been thrown into hopeless chaos. 
As Mr. Smith sat in his car on his way back 
from Washington, the snowstorm howled and 
pelted against the windows and was rapidly 
threatening to block the tracks. An overpower- 
ing sense of the magnitude of the problems con- 
fronting him weighed down the new Regional 
Director. 

“Happy Henry, 
breezed in, humming a cheerful tune. 
looked up. Henry was smiling. 

“Say, Henry, why is it that you are always 
able to be happy no matter what happens?” asked 
Smith. 

“Because, sah, I always takes everything to the 
Lawd in prayer.” 

“Do you always get an answer?” asked Smith. 

“Yes, sah, I always gets an answer.” 

“Always?” interrogated Smith. 

“Yes, sah, always.” 

“Fine! Now, Henry, you know what I am up 
against, and I want you to get busy and offer up 
the best prayer you ever offered up in your life 
that I’ll be able to do this job.” 

Henry promised. 

“You have taken a great load off my mind, 
Henry, for you assure me that you always get 
an answer, don’t you?” 

As Henry walked off, he replied, “Yes, sah, I 
always gets an answer—wmostly in de negative.” 

2 2 


” 


the colored car attendant, 
Smith 


Don’t be one of those who forget that empty 
vessels make most noise. 


* * * 


A jolt often enables a man to find his real 
groove. 
* * * 


Every financial and business man should keep 
his eye just now on Germany. Possibilities of mo- 
mentous developments exist there. 


Can workers be obedient followers of their 
professional union leaders and at the same time 
loyal to employers who want to maintain close, 
friendly, democratic relationships with their Deo- 

ple? This question js 


“NO MAN raised by the fierce at- 
CAN SERVE tack made by Samuel 
TWO Gompers upon Chi 

MASTERS” < o 


packers who propose in- 
stituting some measure 
of “industrial democracy.” Mr. Gompers mani- 
festly, is opposed to plans calculated to draw 
workers and employers nearer together through 
shop organizations working in harmony with 
representatives of the management. Many work. 
ers are finding themselves confronted with the 
problem of choosing whom they will serve and 
obey—their paid union leaders or their own em. 
ployers. 

That this situation should arise is not astonish- 
ing. Labor leaders who get their living from 
dues paid by unionists naturally feel that if “in- 
dustrial democracy” makes great headway work- 
ers will turn more and more to their own em- 
ployers for the straightening out of difficulties 
and the improvement of working conditions, thus 
making themselves less dependent upon union 
leaders. If you or I were a professional labor 
leader we would probably take the same attitude. 
The problem, however, affects us all. 

Why have workers turned by the million to 
leaders of their own class to fight for them? 
Obviously, because they believed they could de- 
rive greater rewards for their labor by combining 
under such leadership than by dealing single- 
handedly with employers. And unquestionably 
they were right. 

If employers are now conscientiously anxious 
to do the right thing by their workers, if they are 
serious in their professions that they earnestly 
desire to share results to.the fullest possible limit 
with their workers, then they ought to apply 
themselves with all diligence to proving by deeds, 
not merely by words, that hereafter workers will 
fare better by giving their whole-hearted loyalty 
to their company, discussing all matters of mutual 
interest freely and democratically, and looking 


less to outside professional leaders to enable them § 


to fight for their rights. 

Does not the whole matter resolve itself into 
this: Intelligent workers will follow the path 
which leads to the best results for them. If em- 
ployers, through a system of “industrial democ 
racy,’ or any other method for getting close to 
their people, demonstrate that in this way lies 
peace and greater prosperity for labor, then the 
trend will inevitably be in this direction. If, o 
the other hand, the majority of intelligent work- 
ers believe, or find, that more can be wrung from 
employers by fighting them through their unions, 
then unionism will inevitably gain in numbers and 
in power. 

Trade unionism was brought into existence td 
meet a very real need. Have employers become 
so enlightened, so broad-minded, so just, that the 
need for trade unionism is passing ? 

These are questions which American workmet 
are having to face. Their decisions will be guided 


very largely by the conduct of employers. 
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Just jog along and you won't hold your job 
long. 


a 
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You cannot make an omelet without breaking 
eggs. The process of making a healthful busi- 
ness omelet is now under way. And, of course, 
price-eggs, Wage-eggs and profit-eggs are being 
broken. The omelet, 
however, promises to be 
all right once it is made. 
So much apprehension, 
so much dissatisfaction, 
so much pessimism are 
current today that the following, well-reasoned 
statement by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the institution having the largest de- 
posits of any bank in America, is worthy of the 
widest dissemination and the most thoughtful 
consideration : 


Running through the irregularities of the moment 
in industry, trade, and commerce are indications of a 
growing understanding of the fact that a following 
through of the present period of readjustment is 
inevitable. It is conceivable that some unforeseen 
political event might suddenly interrupt the course 
of economic development and counteract completely 
the influences now making for stabilized conditions, 
put, barring that, the acceptance of the present sit- 
vation as a curative rather than a deteriorative 
process seems likely to become more general. ; 

Everywhere there are evidences of alertness in 
combination with carefulness. The whole attitude 
of business in the present circumstances is the an- 
tithesis of what it would be if a real slump existed. 
Then there would be indifference or despair instead 
of the cautious eagerness that characterizes the 
business world today. There would be a shifting of 
capital to other fields, a scrapping of plants and dis- 
organization of working staffs. 

Instead of that we have demand for additional 
capital in the form of short-time loans to tide vari- 
ous concerns over into the period of certain re- 
covery. We have plants continuing to operate de- 
spite the fact that there is but a slender market for 
their products. We have employers and employees 
considering new arrangements for their mutual 
protection and benefit despite the fact that the sur- 
plus of labor would make it possible for employers 
to take from labor all that the latter was able to 
gain because of war conditions. 

The explanation of such a situation seems to be 
that those who manage the productive and distribu- 
tive agencies of the country realize that the under- 
lying conditions are sound and will eventually as- 
sert themselves on the side of business revival. 


THINGS ARE NOW 
BEING CURED; 
THEY ARE NOT 
GROWING WORSE 


* * * 
Don’t brag that you havea drag. Push. 
* * * 


Comers are never laggards. 
* * * 

America needs lower railroad rates, both pas- 
senger and freight. But lower rates are out of 
the question until the cost of conducting trans- 
portation has been very substantially reduced. 

By far the heaviest item 
LOWER RATES, of railroad expenditure 
LOWER WAGES, is, of course, wages, 
BOTH NEEDED with coal second. It is 
ON RAILROADS becoming direly neces- 

sary to cut both. Both 
can be cut without entailing the slightest hard- 
ship on those affected. It costs distinctly less to 
support a family today than it did a year ago; 
and all indications are that the downward trend 
will continue, as retail prices have still a consid- 
erable way to go before they are brought into 
line with the low wholesale prices now ruling. 
The cost of coal has been iniquitously high and 
should be materially reduced. How the public 
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feels on this score has been fairly demonstrated 
by the almost universal support accorded Senator 
Calder in his effort to force the coal industry to 
bring their prices down to reasonable levels. 
Railroad managers are as anxious as shippers to 
bring about lower railroad rates, for anything 
which hurts industry and business hurts the rail- 
roads. 

While professional labor leaders will go as far 
as they dare in fomenting strike talk and agita- 
tion, it is hardly likely that railway workers will 
refuse to submit to the new conditions which are 
being visited upon all of us, whether workers or 
employers. A 20 per cent. reduction in wages 
will leave a worker as well off as he was a year 
ago, since his wages will now go at least 20 per 
cent. further than they went, in the matter of 
purchasing power, a year ago. Personally, I 
look for no tie-up of transportation. 

* * * 


Spring promises to bring better business 

weather. 
e+ «s 

The fellow who gets too big for his shoes is apt 
to finish up barefooted. 

* * * 

“When a project needs financing, bankers 
usually have an investigation conducted into its 
productive capacity, its buildings, its machinery, 
its inventory and so forth. Engineers are usually 

employed for this pur- 


A POINTER pose. Then the bankers 
FOR BANKERS often wonder why the 
INTERESTED financial results do not 


come up to calculations. 
The reason often is to be 
found in the fact that the investigation does not 
enter thoroughly into the sales end of an enter- 
prise. Rarely is an expert sales manager en- 
gaged to study thoroughly a concern’s selling or- 
ganization, the probabilities and possibilities of 
its market, and other vital points regarding the 
distribution of the product. Too much attention 
is paid to production capacity and too little to 
selling capacity.” 

This pointed remark was made to me the other 
day by William A. McDermid, the noted sales 
manager and authority on advertising. At this 
moment, not a few bankers are sweating blood 
over the inability of enterprises with which they 
have become voluntarily or involuntarily inter- 
ested to find markets for the goods produced. Of 
course, there must be production before there 
can be sales; but there must be sales before there 
is profit. 

Is it not high time to recognize that the status 
of the sales manager ought to be raised to a level 
with the production manager? Selling problems 
usually are more difficult and delicate than pro- 
duction problems, since the production manager 
has to wrestle principally with machinery, where- 
as the sales manager has to deal chiefly with 
human traits, which, as we all know, are most 
variable and often most puzzling. 


IN INDUSTRIES 
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More business contracts were broken during 
1920 than in any year in history. The courts are 
choked with disputes between business concerns. © 
Orders have been cancelled left and right without 

the consent of the seller. 


AN ANECDOTE Docks are clogged with 


THAT FITS goods which buyers have 
TODAY’S refused to accept. Ac- 
CONDITIONS 


counts are unpaid though 
not disputed. In short, 
the commercial morality of the moment is at a de- 
plorably low ebb. The irresponsible, devil-may- 
care spirit bred by the World War is blamed. And 
with some justice. It is universally admitted that 
wars have always brought an aftermath of reck- 
lessness and contempt for conventions formerly 
accepted and honored. There is something about 
the wholesale maiming and killing of human beings 
that apparently tends to warp man’s vision and 
perspective. 

The conditions today remind me of an incident 
I ran across in South Africa during the Boer 
War. The British had issued a cast-iron rule that 
stealing of any kind in the enemy country must be 
drastically punished. The soldiers’ chief tempta- 
tion was to steal chickens. One day a trooper, 
while out scouting, ran across a thickly-populated 
barnyard. He immediately got busy. He tied a 
dozen or more to his saddle, fastened as many 
more to his horse’s neck, and then slung over his 
shoulder as many as he could lift. He started 
back for camp by a round-about way, chuckling 
over the feast he and his chums would have. Un- 
fortunately for him, the flapping of the chickens 
so frightened his horse that when nearing the rear 
of the camp it bolted. Handicapped as he was 
he could not regain control, and the animal 
careered along wildly, straight through the camp 
and past the general’s quarters. 

The general happened to be outside. He im- 
mediately yelled to the erring trooper to halt. His 
staff took up the cry, but the horse kept madly 
on. As it began to lose wind, the trooper steered 
it towards the rear of the camp and, reining up, 
hastily jettisoned the load. A summons came 
from the general. The trooper remounted his 
horse and approached with fear and trembling. 
As soon as he came into sight the general began 
to storm and swear. It took the trooper a few 
minutes to understand the drift of the general’s 
ravings. Finally, he discovered that the general, 
who was an amateur-photograph fiend, was in- 
censed over the fact that he had had a camera 
when the trooper first came into sight and that he 
was mad beyond expression that the trooper had 
shed his unique exhibit before he answered the 
summons! The general regarded the sight as 
one of the funniest he had ever seen and was wild 
because he had lost so delightful a picture! 

After a sulphuric reprimand he let the trooper 
go. The stealing of the chickens was rated as of 
no account. ' 


* * * 
To avert pain later in life, take pains. 
* * * 


Laziness is fatal. 





Things never very long remain in the doldrums in this -young, 


vigorous, progressive country 


STOP DAWDLING 


USINESS is in a fighting mood. 
We have been cooped up in the trenches 
for months. For days we have been 
crouched for the charge, nerves on edge, swearing 
with impatience. 

During this whole readjustment period, no 
American business man has been afraid—they 
have all been too mad. 

What we wanted, what we demanded was ac- 
tion. And now we are going to get it, all we want 
of it. Let it come. Thank God, there is finally 
something doing! 

What is the plan of action? 

This particular fight is going to be strictly 
for sales. 

Long enough we have had our eyes glued to the 
factory. 

It’s well enough to cut production costs to the 
bone, to make more stuff in a day than anybody 
else, to hang up records for efficiency and sheer 
factory speed; but what good does production do 
if the stuff doesn’t sell. 

The past six months has certainly demonstrated 
to all thinking men that the sales department is 
the neck of the bottle. A live factory, without a 
good, result-getting sales department, is like a 
burning theatre with no exit. 

“Move the goods” !—that’s the slogan now. 

Absolutely nothing counts now but plain, old- 
fashioned salesmanship. $ 

Even the consumer will have to sell the work 
of his hands in his head or he can’t consume. The 
retailer has to show cause why he should be fav- 
ored with the business over his competitor—he 
has to sell. The jobber can no longer do busi- 
ness over the ’phone. There are ten jobbers after 
every order, and the devil take the hindmost. And, 
of all the high tension, high-speed selling in the 
whole cycle, the stiffest job of all is that of the 
factory. 


Efficient Selling Only Way Out 


And on that very point, I want to say just one 
word to the heads of manufacturing establish- 
ments. You will have to admit that up until now 
you have thought largely in terms of factory pro- 
duction. You thought that merely making good 
goods at low factory costs alone would make you 
successful. And under the old order, it would. 
But no more. 

To make good in this new period, you are go- 
ing to have to transfer your affections from en- 
gineering and factory efficiency to sales efficiency. 
No matter whether you like it or not, you have 
to get into the sales end, and make yourself felt. 

The concerns that are to use this depression, 
which we are just leaving, as a stepping-stone 
under their feet, instead of a millstone around 
their necks, and who are to be the millionaire 
powers of tomorrow, are those who catch the big 
a of the moment and concentrate on the selling 
end. 

What is your first selling job? 

Obviously it is to get your. product into the 
hands of the consumer at the lowest possible re- 
‘ail price. 

‘That may mean re-designing your whole selling 
machine. 

If there is any serious waste in your present 
sales method, you will have to discard it. 

Study carefully your present method of distri- 
bution! 

Do too many people take a slice before the 
goods get to the consumer? Are there too niany 
profits and discounts between your shipping plat- 
form and the consumer’s back door? Do you 
make the consumer pay too many traveling ex- 
pense accounts? Are you running up extrava- 
gant hotel bills, taxicab bills and long-jump rail- 
road tickets on the ultimate consumer? How 
much value is there in the retail price he pays 
for your product; and how much of that price 
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Advertising, Says This Writer, 
Will Move Goods Now 
Clogging Shelves 


By Homer McKee 


represents wasteful expense in your distribution 
method ? 

These are things to think about. 

Are your dealers taking a fair price from.you, 
and tacking on unreasonably high-price tickets? 
If this is being done, what protection have you? 
How can you stop retailers from overcharging 
the public? How can you make sure that your 
brand gets to the consumer at a just and fair cost 
to him? 

There is but one answer: Take the consumer 
into your confidence. Sell him concretely and 








Do It. Now! 


This is the. languid season when spring 
fever is more dangerous than “flu.” It 4s 
the time also when the business man who be- 
lieves he has little to do, because of dwind- 
ling business activities, takes things easy. “I'll 
wait until next month,” he says, “and then 
I’ll make things hum.” There is too much 
procrastinating. Everybody seems to be 
marking time. There’s a way out of this 
slump, and that way, as here pointed out, és 
by sales development through advertising of 
the right kind. It takes courage now to do 
anything when everything tends toward bust- 
ness lassitude.and a “do-it-tomorrow spirit.” 
Read Mr. MeKees’s “Do-It-Now” article. 








definitely on the sincerity qf the factory behind 
the goods, on the integrity of your-institution, and 
on the value of your brand. 

After all, the factory that hasn’t a direct con- 
nection’ with the consumer is like a man trying 
to call a dead phone number. 

You must make the consumer believe in you 
and in your brand, otherwise you will be exploited 
by middlemen. 

Live jobbers and retailers buy only the brands 
that they know are known to the consumer. 

Only known brands turn over quickly. The 
known brand is always the first to leave the 
shelves. Quick turnover, quick sales, quick 
profits—that’s what the trade channels are look- 
ing for. They won’t buy your stuff unless its sale 
is insured by user confidence and good will. 

Have I made it clear that the man who holds 
your destiny in his hand is not the jobber, or the 
retailer—but the consumer ? 

If, you have caught that one idea, and have the 
good sense to apply it—they’ll never lick you. 

All of which means that you must develop a new 
and a wholesome respect for advertising. 

Advertising is to be the automatic machine in 
this. new period that will save a dollar for every 
added factory dollar entailed by expensive labor, 
high freight rates, and raw material costs that re- 
fuse to return all the way to the pre-war basis. 

The only possible way to get retail prices back 
to normal is to cut distribution costs deeper than 
they have ever been cut before. And the only 
device that can possibly reduce distribution costs 
materially is the substitution of advertising for 
the old wasteful, indirect and slow method of 
covering the country almost exclusively by sales 
missionaries, 


—SELL! HOW TO DO IT 








Fewer sales missionaries and more closers / 

That’s the big idea! 

Prepare the public in advance of your salesmen 
so that a first trip will produce business ! 

Establish respect for your line and your brand 
before the salesmen call. Build up such a good 
impression, of your outfit that the trade’s respeq 
for you will make them respect your salesmen to 
a point that non-productive, preliminary mission. 
ary work is unnecessary. 

You don’t need missionaries after everybody 
is converted. 

Advertising business is to convert. 

It is the big barrage that gives the infantry 
chance—that softens resistance—that saves life 
and makes victory possible in modern business 
warfare, 

Just a word in conclusion: Advertising does not 
increase costs or decrease profits. It costs no. 
body anything because it is a creative force within 
itself—not parasitic. 

“Who pays for advertising?” you ask. 

Answer me this—who pays for any other kind 
of automatic, cost-cutting machinery? The an- 
swer is simple—advertising pays for itself. Other- 
wise it is not good advertising. It not only pays 
for itself out of the wealth it creates, but it makes 
every other department of your business profitable 
—that is, if it’s the right kind of advertising and 
is correctly applied. 





BUSINESS COMMANDMENTS 


HE Kansas “Court of Industrial Rela- 

tions,” through its presiding judge, W. 

L. Huggins, has laid down these indus- 
trial “Ten Commandments”: 


To Organized Labor 

1. “Thou shalt not permit any of thy mem- 
bers to place the union card above our coun- 
try’s flag. 

2. “Thou shalt not deny to any man, at any 
time, in any place, the right to work as a free 
man and to receive wages as such. 

3. “Thou shalt not demand for any worker a 
good day’s wage in return for a bad day’s 
service. 

To Capital 

4. “Thou shalt pay a fair living wage to 
each and every one of thy workers. 

5. “Thou shalt furnish a safe and healthful 
place in which, and safe appliances with which, 
thy employes may work. 


6. “Thou shalt operate thy business as con- | 


tinuously as its nature will permit, to the end 
that labor shall be regularly employed and 
that the public may not suffer for the living 
necessities furnished through the medium 
of thy activities. 

7. “Thou shalt not demand extortionate 
profits, but shall be content with a fair return 
upon thy investment used and useful in thy 
business. 


To the General Public 

8. “Thou shalt willingly pay a fair price for 
all commodities required by thee from labor 
and capital, to the end that labor shall have a 
just reward and capital a fair return. 

9. “Thou shalt pay the taxes cheerfully and 
honestly, to the end that the obligations of the 
state to all its people may be promptly and 
properly fulfilled, liberty and justice safe- 
guarded and the general welfare assured. 


To Everybody 
10. “Thou shalt honor and love thy govern- 
ment, for it is the people’s government, the 
best ever devised by man, and there is none 
other like it in all the world.” 
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FROM STEVEDORE TO SHIPPING GIANT 
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Tacoma docks. 

At sixteen, check clerk and wharf agent. 

At twenty, head of a dock company. 

At twenty-seven, president of the Alaska 
Pacific Steamship Company—with two ships. 

At thirty-seven, president of the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, and a power on the Pacific. 

At forty-one H. F. Alexander has built his 
“Admiral Line” into one of the largest and most 
progressive American steamship organizations on 
the Pacific. Its routes extend from Nome, in 
Arctic Alaska, to Corinto, in tropical Nicaraugua, 
and from Puget Sound and Columbia River gate- 
ways to the Far East. In 1920, 236 ships carried 
his house-flag to all points of the compass, and 
Alexander had on his payrolls 12,500 employees, 
ashore and afloat. 

“Success comes from everlastingly 
sticking to the thing you believe in,” 
says Hubbard Foster Alexander. 
But your belief must be founded 
upon clear vision. “Vision,” he 
says, “is the most important requisite 
of the steamship executive. The man 
who directs the operations of a ship- 
ping organization must foresee sev- 
eral years ahead the trend of trade 
development, or before he knows it 
he has lost the opportunity that 
would have made him.” 


Seized Opportunities 


Foreseeing future possibilities . 
with a remarkably clear vision, H. F. 
Alexander has from the start grasped 
every real opportunity that has come 
his way, and he has gone out in quest 
of many that passed his door. When 
Dodwell, Carlill & Company pro- 
moted him from roustabout on the 
Tacoma docks to wharf agent he did 
his work so well that they planned 
to keep him in their employ indefi- 
nitely. But they reckoned without 
young Alexander’s eye for oppor- 
tunities. He found a business, un- 
successful in other hands, of which 
he believed he could make a success. 
It was the Commercial Dock Com- 
pany, of Tacoma, and he stuck so 
tenaciously to his belief that it could 
be built into a paying proposition that 
he persuaded a business man of that 
city to back him in acquiring control. 

It took work to make a success of 
a failure ; but Alexander believed in 
his undertaking and stuck to it. 
Within a year the business was pay- 
ing, and the young manager was 
chosen president. The Commercial 
Dock Company is still a paying enter- 
prise, and Mr. Alexander retains his interest in 
it to this day. 

But the dock company, once he had made it a 
success, was too small to occupy all his time and 
efforts. He had built up its profits by obtaining 
the agency for several lines of freighters, and it 
was not long before he began to ask himself why 
nis company should go after business for 
other people’s ships. Why not his own? Un- 
derstanding the situation of most of the steam- 
ship operators of the Pacific Coast, he thought 
favorable terms could be arranged for pur- 
chase of the Alaska Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany’s two ships, “Buckman” and “Watson,” 
plying between Puget Sound and California. In- 
vestigation disclosed that he was right; so, in 
1907, in spite of the panic, he set out to raise the 


How H. F. Alexander Built Up 
Big Steamship Company on 
Pacific Coast 


By A. Ridley Mobley 


necessary cash. And he stuck to it until he got 
it. When steamship men heard of his deal, they 
predicted his early ruin; for the “Buckman” and 
“Watson” were outclassed by bigger and faster 
ships on the California run, and shipping men 
well knew that they had been a losing proposi- 
tion for their owners. But the new president of the 
Alaska Pacific Steamship Company believed in his 
undertaking, and these pessimistic prophets had 
no conception of the strength of his determination. 





H. F. Alexander 


President of the Pacific Steamship Company, better known as “The Admiral 
Line,” which he developed into one of the largest and most progressive American 


steamship organizations operating on the Pacific Coast 


Before ‘Alexander had been in the steamship 
business a year, and when he was only twenty- 
eight, he demonstrated his remarkable ability by 
profitably operating the two “hoodoo” ships. 
And he did more than this. 

To many persons Alaska seemed dead in 1908. 
The gold fever had risen and waned. There was 
apparently nothing to attract people and trzde to 
the Far North. Few knew that, in place of an 
excited activity, which for the most part was only 
temporary and brought very little permanent de- 
velopment, there was growing up in Alaska a 
stable industry, destined to bring solid citizens 
and real development to the territory. But, ever 
on the lookout for new opportunities, Alexander 
heard through fishermen and “sour-doughs” that 
the waters of swutheastern Alaska were swarm- 





ing with salmon. He learned that a few adven- 
turous fishermen who had taken their own little 
boats into those waters were making money fast, 
and that the need for canneries was already being 
voiced by those few who understood the possi- 
bilities. Alexander foresaw the development of 
the industry which would bring Alaska perma- 
nently into the foreground of world trade, and 
the part ships would play in that development ; 
therefore he decided that he could afford to lose 
no time in establishing himself in that direction. 

Experienced steamship men smiled when they 
heard that “the kid,” as Alexander was then 
known in steamship circles, had acquired three 
more “failures.” They were the Alaska Coast 
Company’s three steamers—the “Portland,” 
“Jeanie” and “Bertha.” It is true they had been 
failures, but that was before they came under the 
direction of the man who had faith 
in the future of Alaska and the 
courage to stick everlastingly to any- 
thing he felt sure was right and 
believed in. 

Shipments to Alaska in those days 
were usually in small lots, but the 
new president of the Alaska Coast 
Company made it known that none 
was too small to be handled by his 
ships. A crate was often consigned 
to a tiny settlement that was not a 
regular port of call, but any one of 
Alexander’s vessels would go miles 
out of its way to deliver it. It didn’t 
pay at first, but Alaska began to 
develop even more swiftly than Alex- 
ander had foreseen. Canneries were 
springing up in every likely inlet of 
southeastern Alaska, and often they 
were controlled by one of the small 
fisher-boat owners of a few months 
before, who had been accommodated 
by the Alaska Coast Company. His 
large shipments of canned salmon 
were now made through the same 
company, and his supplies were 
brought to him “from the outside” by 
the same ships. The “Portland,” 
“Jeanie” and “Bertha” were no 
longer failures. 


Forms “Admiral Line” 


Four years after Alexander took 
over his first “failures” he bought 
three more vessels, consolidated his 
two companies into the Pacific Alaska 
Navigation Company, and re- 
christened the vessels after various 
admirals of the United States Navy. 
The aggregation soon became known 
as “The Admiral Line.” 

“T worked constantly for twenty- 
five years,” said Alexander, in re- 
counting the steady growth of his steamship hold- 
ings. “During that time I did leave business long 
enough to take two trips to the Orient, but when 
I was on this side of the Pacific I was busy every 
minute of the day and part of the night. It’s 
only within the last year or two that I’ve begun 
to take time off for play.” 

The years immediately following the forma- 
tion of the Pacific Alaska Navigation Company 
were years of work and a growing business; 
then after three years came the World War. 
Conditions created by the great conflict opened up 
a wide vista of business development to Alexan- 
der, as it did to other men of vision. Pacific 
Coast trade was suffering because of the removal 
of ships to the Atlantic to take care of immediate 
war needs, but the head of “The Admiral Line” 








foresaw the great possibilities for, development 
both of inter-costal and trans-Pacific trade that 
would follow the war. He needed more ships in 
order to take advantage of the existing demand, 
as well as to prepare for the much greater de- 
mand that would come. 

But all ships were at a premium. He did suc- 
ceed in adding three “Admirals” to his fleet, but 
this was not his ultimate aim. Alexander had 
conceived the idea of partly eliminating the 
wasteful competition of Pacific Coast shipping 
by taking over his chief rival—the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company. He was not in the least 
daunted by that company’s thirteen vessels, 
though his had only seven. At first when he tried 
to get financial backing for the venture, the men 
appealed to almost laughed in his face. 

“Why, you can’t take over a company twice as 
big as yours,” they told him. “Who ever heard 
of the tail wagging the dog?” 

A few months later they were surprised to 
learn that the irrepressible Alexander had ob- 
tained control of the turbine steamships “Har- 
vard” and “Yale”—the fastest and finest ships 
then engaged in passenger service on the Pacific 
Coast. Thus Alexander’s company gained con- 
trol of the heavy passenger traffic between the 
main coast cities of California. After that bit of 
strategy the taking over of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company didn’t seem so impossible ; 
but transportation circles were, nevertheless, 
startled upon awakening one morning in Novem- 
ber, 1916, to learn that young Alexander had ac- 
complished the consolidation—the broadest stroke 
in the history of Pacific Coast shipping — and 
created the Pacific Steamship Company, of which 
he became president. 


Prepared for Emergency 


But the attainment of a high place for himself 
was not the horizon of the vista of opportunity 
that had opened up before him in the early days 
of the war. Before America had entered the con- 
flict he began to prepare for the development of 
American trade with southern republics and the 
Orient by building up an organization much 
larger than his current business required. 

It was this large and efficient organization, 
forehandedly prepared for the emergency, that 
won for the Pacific Steamship Company the 
assignment of more steamers from the United 
States Shipping Board than any other Pacific 
Coast operator received. And Alexander’s fore- 
sight in establishing agencies at every strategic 
point in the Orient won for his company the posi- 
tion of Oriental agent for the American Bureau 
of Shipping, which made his agents in that part 
of the world the Lloyds of American shipping. 


When H. F. Alexander first organized the 
Pacific Steamship Company he put into operation 
his now famous creed of courtesy. His men say 
that he first taught them this creed by precept and 
example, when they were so few that he knew all 
of them. Now a framed copy of the company’s 
creed hangs in every office and in every steamship. 
It calls for courtesy from employee toward patrons 
and toward one another, and asks that they in turn 
be treated courteously by patrons. 


“T think it’s the best thing I ever did,” said Mr. 
Alexander. “We are constantly receiving letters 
of commendation for the courteous service on our 
ships and in our offices, and we seldom receive a 
complaint of discourtesy. Time is not wasted that 
is used for courtesy within an organization. It 
creates a fraternal feeling, and no merely machine- 
like organization is as efficient as one in which 
good feeling is the keynote.” 

The head of one of the departments and several 
of the dock hands who know Alexander personally 
have told me that he is always courteous toward 
his men, with the courtesy of a sincere fellow- 
being—not an over-polished executive. Sincerity 
is the chief characteristic of his manner toward 
every one. When he rises to his full height of 
six-feet-three and looks into your eyes you do not 


feel that he is looking down at you, but straight - 
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across, as one human to another. When he begins 
to talk, either to his men or to others, it isn’t with 
the nervous manner of the busy executive, hurry- 
ing through the routine of the day And when 
he listens to one of his workers, he doesn’t turn on 
him a stony stare that thunders an impatient 
“Well!” His broad sympathy and confidence put 
other men at ease as could no amount of affected 
courtesy. 

There is probably no other business executive in 
America about whom so many‘stories of personal 
heroism have been circulated. For instance, there 
is the story of his chasing and catching, bare- 
handed, a robber who had just attempted to hold 
up the cashier of a bank; and there is the tale of 
his rescue of a sailor swept from his steam yacht 
into a heavy sea. Many such anecdotes have gone 
the rounds, but not without some outright denials 
from Alexander. Even those he authenticates, he 
insists were not as thrilling as they were made to 
sound in the newspapers. 

H. F. Alexander puts vision first, as the neces- 
sary qualification of a steamship official. Then 
comes wide knowledge of business in general. 
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Ports touched by the “Admiral” ships. The routes, as 

here shown, extend from Nome, in Arctic Alaska, to 

Corinto, in tropical Nicaraugua, and from Puget 

Sound and Columbia River to the principal cities of 
the Far East 


“To manage a steamship company successfully 
a man must have a wider general knowledge of 
business than in any other occupation,” he declares. 
“He must have a clear understanding of finances, 
and he must know sources, markets, and prices of 
not just one or a few lines, as do the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, and the retailer, but of all the mar- 
ketable products of the various countries between 
which he operates. 

“A steamship organization must present an un- 
broken line of experience. In its various depart- 
ments if is so highly specialized that only the man 
with previous steamship experience or the young 
man with no business experience whatever should 

e employed. 

“But, without loyalty, neither ability nor ex- 
perience counts in a steamship organization. It’s 
impossible for a steamship operator to keep his 
eye on all the members of his organization, even 
if he wants to, and loyalty is the big thing that 
holds them to the conscientious performance of 
their duty.” 

The loyalty of the employees of the Pacific 
Steamship Company is famous all up and down 
the Pacific Coast—the result of Alexander’s faith 
in his men and his co-@peration with them. 

Asked what was the biggest problem in operat- 
ing a steamship company, Alexander answered 
epigrammatically, “Matching steamers against 
cargo. The important thing,” he explained, “is to 
have enough cargo to fill your ship and to have 
your ship ready at port as soon as the cargo is 
ready; so that there will be no wasted tonnage or 


time. I know of no other business of which it can - 


so truly be said that wasted time is wasted money, 

“American shipping needs first of all the efficient 
administration of the Marine Act of 1920. Then 
it needs legislation that will give more protection 
and greater lee-way to the operator. Finally, jt 
needs greater production, for production is the 
life of the steamship company.” 

Having heard his story, I asked H. F. Alexander 
the time-honored question: 

“Have you found lack of education a handicap?” 

“Why, not particularly,” he replied with mild 
surprise. “I never considered that my education 
was seriously lacking. I had passed the entrance 
examinations to an eastern college when I went to 


‘work.” 


“At fourteen ?” 

“Yes. You see, I was so very large for my age 
that I was ashamed not to be as far advanced as 
other boys of my size who were several years 
older ; so I studied so hard that I nearly ruined 
my eyes. My grandfather was a physician, and 
he had intended that I should have a college and 
medical education, and follow in his footsteps.” 

“Then you don’t consider a college education 
necessary for a business man?” 

“Not necessary, but it helps smooth over the 
rough places. If I had a son he should go to col- 
lege. The value of education to a business man is 
in a trained mind that is able to grasp problems 
and solve them more quickly. But generally, | 
think travel and contact with men of the world are 
pretty good substitutes.” 


Work Hard and Unpleasant 


So, instead of going to college and preparing 
for a medical career, young Alexander began his 
career as a freight-handling stevedore for Dod- 
well, Carlill & Company. The work was harder 
than the boy, unaccustomed to manual labor, had 
expected, and there were other conditions that 
made the job unpleasant, but he demonstrated even 
at that early age his “‘stick-to-itiveness”—although 
he had not yet formulated the doctrine as his 
creed. 

It was natural, too, that rough and ready steve- 
dores should bully a youngster ; and with so many 
engaged in the sport, he might not have been able 
to stick it out but for Paddy Smith. Paddy was 
his trucking partner, a good-natured Irishman, a 
two-fisted fighter, and fond of a plucky youngster 
—as every bully soon learned. 

There is a human-interest sequel to this story 
of true friendship. After the boy had started his 
upward climb he lost sight of Paddy Smith, who 
had forsaken the docks to answer the call of the 
sea. ; 

A few years ago a gray old man, limping along a 
Tacoma dock, besought a stevedore, trundling a 
heavy load shipward : 

“Don’t ‘Bert’ Alexander work here no more?” 

“Bert Alexander? I should say not! How long 
since you knew him?” 

“Bout twenty year—I been away a long time. 
Has he gone?” 

“Nope, still lives here, but——” 

“Can’t you tell me where?” 

“Sure.” 

And the stevedore, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
gave the old man minute directions to Alexander’s 
big country place, carefully repressing any descrip- 
tion of the house. When the old man reached it 
he thought he must have made a mistake, and it 
was not until he had made certain by inquiring 
at the less pretentious houses that he presented 
himself at the door of the handsome residence. But 
when he asked for Mr. Alexander, and the same 
smiling, friendly “Bert” greeted his one-time pro- 
tector and cordially invited him in, Paddy Smith 
felt at his ease, and soon the two began reminiscing 
about old times. 

Now the old Irishman is gateman at one of 
Alexander’s docks in Southern California. And, 
though seventy-five, every year Paddy makes a 
pilgrimage to Tacoma to visit his old friend, whom 
he still calls “Bert”—and remembers best as a 
stevedore, at fourteen, 
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HOW TO SOLVE EXCHANGE PROBLEMS 


MPORTERS and exporters never found 
| more difficulty than at the present time in de- 
ciding when to buy foreign exchange bills 
in the handling of their toreign business. A great 
majority of our merchants and manufacturers are 
importers and exporters, directly or indirectly ; 
the cotton planters are all exporters, and so are 
the wheat and cattle producers ; the lumber mills 
are exporters; the woolen manufacturers and 
dealers, the coffee roasters and merchants, the 
producers and traders in silk goods, and the rub- 
ver companies are large importers ; and we are all 
vitally interested in the subject because foreign 
trade represents about 8 per cent. of the gross 
business of the American people, and has prob- 
ably a 15 to 20 per cent. influence upon our pros- 
erity. 
. OF all foreign bills, sterling is by far the most 
important, for two reasons: The bulk of our 
foreign trade is financed through London; our 
trade with the United Kingdom is far more im- 
portant than with any other nation. In 1919, for 
example, of our grand total exports of $7,922,000, 
000, exports to Great Britain alone were $2,279,- 
(00,000. British ships carry a large part of our 
trade even now, and British shipping companies 
dominate the movement of ocean freight rates. 
‘{here are British foreign banks in every nook and 
corner of the world, and we make the freest use 
of this highly developed British machinery for re- 
mitting money and collecting bills. 

One cannot possibly understand the movements 
of Continental, Asiatic and South American ex- 
changes without beginning with a clear grasp of 
the tact that all foreign bills, including even the 
most important, such as francs, are powerfully 
influenced by the movements of sterling. A study 
of the trade balances of these various countries 
throws but little light upon the movement of their 
bills. If one were to buy and sell Brazilian mil- 
reis, or Argentine pesos, or even French francs, 
in accordance with the indications given by the 
trade balances of these countries, he would be 
wrong at least as often as he would be right. 
Otherwise expressed, the movement of these re- 
spective bills is not so much influenced by the 
trade balances of the given countries as by the 
ups and downs of sterling exchange. 


Influence of Trade Balances 


Nor is this a mystery; for trade balances do 
not compel importers and exporters to buy or 
sell bills on a given country. For example, if 
France is exporting more goods to the whole 
world than she is importing, or even if she is sell- 
ing to us more than she is buying from us, it does 
not follow that our importers must necessarily 
buy bills on Paris. There is no compulsion about 
it. Under these very circumstances francs may 
go down instead of up, because our importers al- 
ways have before them several alternatives, suc 
as selling sterling in Paris, or buying sterling 
here. Since the pound sterling is the world’s in- 
ternational money, it can be used anywhere in the 
world, without inconvenience, as a substitute for 
almost any other money. 

It is not true, however, that trade balances have 
no influence upon foreign exchanges. The prob- 
lem for the importer and exporter is more com- 
plex than might be supposed, in the sense that the 
trade balance of almost any particular country 
furnishes no reliable indication as to the move- 
ment of its bills, while, on the other hand, the 
trade balances of the United States and Great 
Britain combined do indicate, with fair reliability, 
the movements of exchange on almost every 
country in the world. There is more to be learned 
from the study of these two trade balances than 


from all the others put together, as sterling ex- 


change responds definitely to these two trade bal- 
ances, and nearly all other exchanges respond to 


Three Simple Rules for Forecast- 
ing Future Mevements of 
the Foreign Exchanges 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


sterling. This point is clearly bought out by the 
following averages, covering ten to thirty years: 


British United 
Net States Net 

Month Exchange Imports Exports 
January ...... $4.8679 27,786,000 $57,074,700 
February .... 4.8708 24,309,000 35,433,700 
ree 4.8665 28,054,000 26,171,600 
eae 4.8714 28,944,000 24,993,400 
SE aes Sadan 4.8739 20,237,000 18,823,300 
BE: nesses 4.8756 18,738,000 15,580,800 
BE wie ice kA 4.8717 22,626,000 18,088,800 
August ...... 4.8669 22,414,000 9,887,100 
September 4.8564 23,629,000 41,845,900 
October ..... 4.8549 27,337,000 61,364,300 
November 4.8594 34,508,000 76,302,600 
December 4.8604 33,767,000 79,769,500 
January °.... 4.8679 27,786,000 57,074,700 


Those are pre-war averages, not affected by 
any abnormal war conditions; so that they show 
the natural seasonal tendencies. Seasonal ten- 
dencies owe their existence to the world’s crop 
movements, and especially to the fact that, since 
90 per cent. of the world’s agricultural output is 
produced in the Northern Hemisphere, the ‘net 
imports of the United Kingdom are heaviest in 
the crop-moving season. when net exports of the 
United States are simultaneously at their maxi- 
mum. Furthermore, these two countries are so 
big in wealth and trade that they dominate the 
international commerce of the world. 

Now let us notice how perfectly the swings 
of sterling exchange respond to these trade bal- 
ances—and one must have in mind that “net im- 
ports” is the excess of total imports over total 
exports, and “net exports” vice versa. In the 
typical year sterling exchange made its highest 
average price level in June, which is the identical 
month British net imports of merchandise were 
at their lowest. When remittances from Great 
Britain were smallest, sterling was highest —a 
perfectly natural relation. That June should be 
the high point in sterling is also natural as judged 
by the movement of our net exports, for the Brit- 
ish finance their requirements in advance, and 
our net exports usually reach their minimum in 
June, July, or August. 

In October sterling exchange reaches its lowest 
average level. But, looking at particular years, 
the actual lows have usually been made between 
the middle of September and the middle of De- 








Sterling Rules Exchange 

Are you one of the great majority of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers interested, directly or 
indirectly, in importing and exporting? If so, 
then you should know the fundamentals that gov- 
ern the movements of the foreign exchanges. 
Foreign trade represents 8 per cent. of America’s 
gross business. Sterling is the most important of 
the foreign bills, and-all other exchanges are pow- 
erfully influenced by the fluctuations of rates on 
London. The United States and Great Britain 
are so big in wealth and trade that they dominate 
the international commerce of the world. The 
pound sterling ts the world’s international money, 
and it responds definitely to American and British 
trade balances. Three simple rules for forecast- 
ing exchange movements are outlined here by 
Paul Clay. . 





cember. British net imports typicauy reach their 
maximum in November, and our net exports 
reach their maximum in November or December. 
Having in mind the British habit of anticipating 
requirements, the middle of autumn should see 
bills on London at their lowest, in accordance 
with these trade balances. Putting it another way, 
the typical weakness of sterling in July and Aug- 
ust is due in part to British accumulation of bills 
on New York, to pay for our farm products, 
which are shipped later on, while the firmness or 
strength of sterling in November or December 
is partly due to British importers’ having bought 
exchange to pay for their imports before the ship- 
nients actually arrived in Great Britain—or even 
before they left the United States. 


Seasonal Movements of Sterling 


To understand these movements of sterling is a 
long step toward understanding those of all other 
bills. Manifestly, sterling does not invariably 
touch its high point of the year in June, or its low 
point in mid-autumn, but even in this matter there 
is a reasonable rule of probability to go by. When 
sterling does not follow its usual seasonal ten- 
dency the reason is, most likely, that British and 
American trade balances are not following their 
ordinary tendencies. Thus the rule is to observe 
these trade balances and to assume that sterling — 
exchange will respond to them as above. Another 
rule of experience that should be used along with 
this one is most easily described as the law of 
momentum. Admittedly, the law of momentum 1s 
usually applied to physics, but it is quite as use- 
ful in finance. lf, for example, the momentum, 
swing, or trend of sterling exchange is broadly 
upward, the high point of the season is likely to 
occur later than June. The swing carries it past 
its habitual turning point. Under the same con- 
ditions, the low point of the season will more 
probably occur in the early autumn than in the 
late autumn. If, on the other hand, the trend or 
swing is downward, the momentum is likely to 
carry the low point into the late autumn or early 
winter, bringing the high point into May or April 
rather than June. 

The rules are simple, although they manifestly 
cannot be certain to get the desired result. They 
are: (a) Under normal and ordinary circum- 
stances, sterling should be expected to touch its 


‘high of the year about June, and its low about 


mid-autumn. (b) The deviation from this rule 
should be judged mainly by the deviation of the 
British and American trade balances from the 
above normals or averages. (c) In case of such 
deviation, one’s estimate of future movements 
should be based upon the rule of momentum. 
With all the rules it is easy enough to make mis- 
takes, owing to the large invisible items in the 
world’s international trade. But the uncertainty 
of success does not void the value of trying, espe- 
cially as simple, commonsense rules are a mate- 
rial help. 

Most people imagine, naturally, that because of 
the abnormal and extraordinary war conditions 
and after-war disturbances, rules based upon 
pre-war experience, are antiquated and useless, 
But nothing of the kind is true. The new condi- 
tions have caused all exchanges to move down 
more or less from their pre-war level, but at the 
new level they are generally showing their ordi- 
nary seasonal swings. In other words, even 
though the depreciation of bills ranges all the way 
from 2 to 93 per cent., at this low level the season- 
al curves, swings, or ups and downs of foreign 
bills are very similar to movements before the 
war. A partial exception must be made, of course, 
of the bills of certain countries during periods 
when paper money issues were so large and so 
rapid that the only possible swing was steadily 
downward. --- 
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Sterling, in particular, has been following its 
normal movement pretty faithfully, as can best be 
seen by keeping monthly averages of demand 
bills. It is quite worthwhile for any importer or 
exporter to keep such monthly averages cover- 
ing all the foreign exchanges which materially 
concern him. The longer the record the more may 
be learned as to the time to buy and the time to 
sell. The expense involved will be repaid many 
times over. One need not set out to become a 
foreign exchange expert, but merely to develop a 
means of checking and testing the expert advices 
received. 

According to the monthly averages of sterling 
for 1920, the highest level was reached in June, 
at $3.9422, while the low was made in Novem- 
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ber, at $3.4281. Thus the movement was abso- 
lutely normal. It occurred at an abnermal or un- 
usual level, but the upward swing took place at 
just the times and seasons indicated by the past, 
and so did the downward swing. Hence, the bur- 
den of proof is upon those who assert that sterling 
exchange is going to move abnormally, and the 
presumption now is that it will continue to move 
normally. 

Both British and American trade-balances are 
at present pretty closely following their ordinary 
tendencies for the season, and it appears reason- 
able to expect that sterling rates should show a 
general upward trend into late June, or perhaps 
July. The upward movement ought to last a lit- 


tle longer than usual, because the British trade ° 


balance is substantially improving. Someti:ne jp 
July or August, however, London will presumably 
begin accumulating bills on New York with which 
to pay for our grain and cotton. Consequenty, 
barring developments to the contrary, the pre. 
sumption is that sterling ought to move downward 
from that time until early autumn. Whether the 
low point of the latter part of the year occurs 
early or late must depend largely upon whether 
or not the British trade balance continues to in. 
prove. 


Editor’s Note: In the next issue Mr. Clay will 
discuss the probable movements of exchange on 
Paris, Berlin, Rome and Amsterdam. 


INDUSTRY CAN DOUBLE PRODUCTIVITY 


no greater than 40 per cent. and probably 

as low as 15 per cent. of what it should be. 
A conservative estimate places it at 25 per 
cent. of fair and attainable standards. This 
means an industrial waste of 75 per cent. If 
we could eliminate preventable wastes, pro- 
ductivity would increase 300 per cent. 

There are four factors in production: work- 
ers, machines, plant, and material. These are 
co-ordinated and used by or through industrial 
managers and executives. 

Assume that workers are operating at 50 
per cent. efficiency and turning out 100 units 
in a, given time. By increasing their efficiency 
to 100 per cent., they would double output, 
attaining a production of 200 units. Assume 
also that the machines are only 50 per cent. 
efficient. Increasing their efficiency to 100 per 
cent. would again mean twice the production, 
or 400 pieces. In other words, the efficiency 
of the plant, before efficiencies of workers and 
machines were increased, would be 25 per cent. 
Suppose that with these 400 pieces as a basis, 
we find material 50 per cent. efficient. By in- 
creasing it to 100 per cent., we would again 
double the production and turn out 800 pieces. 
This would mean that efficiency of the old 
order to the new order would be 12% per cent. 

Let’s assume also that the plant operates 
only 50 per cent. of the time, and that ways 
are found to work all the time. This would 
again double the production and give the out- 


[so greater efficiency’ in this country is 


put of 1,600 units. The end efficiency of these: 


four elements with efficiences of 50 per cent. 
is not the average found by adding them and 
dividing by four, which would be 50 per cent. 
It is the product of the various percentages, 
or 6.25 per cent. 

The writer’s experience seems to justify the 
following conservative estimates of the effi- 
ciencies of the four elements mentioned: 








I kuincbn pi noewiars 60% 
IN i ie csbavecacesecs 70% 
Plant, as to time operated.. 70% 
EG hin peas 40A-nie me 85% 
End Efficiency ............ 25% 
CE Wed cwweehknnsieeseas 75% 

Ns isi 6 eile ciw/ont 100% 


This indicates a possible increase in produc- 
tivity of 300 per cent. 

The wastes caused by the workers’ ineffi- 
ciency are due to two things: (a) His own in- 
efficiency ; (b) restrictions for which manage- 
ment is to blame. 

The worker may deliberately restrict pro- 
duction; unconsciously hold back output; he 
may be careless or inaccurate, a “rover” try- 
ing his hand at various occupations; he may 
slow up because fatigued. 

Management, on the other hand, may place 


To Bring Increased Efficiency, 
Managers Need Educating 
More Than Workers 


By C. E. Knoeppel 


restrictions on the worker’s output*for which 
he is in no way to blame, by not planning care- 
fully and not supplying materials, prints, crane 
service, equipment and tools in good condition, 
and by not attending to other factors over 
which the worker has no control. With ref- 
erence to the machines, the major part of in- 








1921 Will Test Managers 


“The business man’s problem for the 
year 1921 will be one of management,” 
says Roger W. Babson. “For the year 
just closed, it was one of labor. The 
business man who succeeded in 1920 was 
the one who could keep a labor force. 
The man who will succeed in 1921 will 
be he who most quickly adjusts his bust- 
ness to the new conditions. To do this 
intelligently, he must know the truth 
about the general business situation as 
well as the technical situation of his own 
plant.” In this article, C. E. Knoeppel 
estimates that nearly 70 per cent. of in- 
dustry’s lost motion is due to poor man- 
agement, and tells how to double produc- 
tivity, 








efficiencies are due to management. The causes 
are too much equipment—and there are many 
plants over-equipped; idle equipment, due to 
breakdown and failure to supply work; faulty 
equipment; antiquated and obsolete equip- 
ment; equipment operating at a low or only 
an average speed, feed, and cut efficiency, and 
equipment supplied with faulty tools and jigs. 
These are factors that cause a very low ef- 
ficiency in many plants—the lowest personally 
observed being a big, radial multi-spindle drill 
operating at an efficiency of only 16% per cent. 

I have seen work take.two to three times 
as long as it should to produce, because of the 
hardness of the metal, excess metal to ma- 
chine off, preventable imperfections, and faulty 
inspection, or carelessness on the part of fore- 
men or inspectors in giving directions to 
workers. Surely, management cannot say that 
workers are responsible, if the material ef- 
ficiency is low. 

If, therefore, the average efficiency of the 
worker is 60 per cent., that of machines 70 
per cent., that of plant 70 per cent., and that 
of material 85 per cent., it means then that 
the inefficiencies, or wastes, are: workers, 40 
per cent.; machines, 30 per cent.; plant, 30 per 


cent.; material, 15 per cent.; total, 115 per 
cent. 

Equafing waste on the basis of 100 per cent, 
and distributing responsibilities where they 
seem to fall, we have: 





Element | Waste Management Workers 
Workers ...... 34.8% 17.4% 17.4% 
Machines ..... 26.1% 26.1% pas: 
ae 26.1% *13.0% 713.1% 
Materials ..... 13.0% 13.0% er 

Total ....100.0% 69.5% 30.5% 





*No orders. 7{Strikes. 


As can be seen from the above figures, man- 
agement must go 2.27 times as far as workers 
in the task of eliminating inefficiency. At any 
rate, the responsibility of managment as to 
most of the wastes in industry is clearly estab- 
lished. Now for the “why” of it. 

Management needs educating much more than 
labor. As proof of this statement, here are the 
reasons for failures as compiled by Bradstreet: 





TROOURRORERCE 2.25.55. ce seen 38.2% 
Og rrr 5.6% 
rg ree 30.3% 
Unwise credits ............4.. 1.3% 
ST ee ee 7.0% 
Failure of others............. 1.7% 
BUPA WRMOMCES ona ces cs asees 1.1% 
CE Skkinndion Kemavedenende 1.7% 
GIRS pnb: tvawsa'nch caves 1.1% 
Specific conditions ............ 11.3% 
MIE c ccscaccu scexsanden 7% 

PRE oxi.dimisardiensarddadl 100.0% 


Incompetence and inexperience alone count 
for 43.8 per cent. of the failures. If we add 
fraud, extravagance, neglect and speculation, 
we have a total of 54.3 per cent. Money al- 
ways goes where money can be made. Charg- 
ing lack of capital to poor management, the 
total is brought up to 84.6 per cent., of causes 
more or less within the control of manage- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as we cannot hope to change any 
of the fundamentals of human nature, indus- 


trial conditions cannot be altered by any mere j 


say-so, or by legislative action which contem- 
plates no mutual give and take. Our own bet- 
terment, therefore, must have as its objective, 
a mutual spirit of compromise, to the end that 
divergent interests may be modified toward 
something more nearly identical. None of the 
interested parties can hope for any reasonably 
permanent prosperity, except on the basis of 
continued satisfaction by all the other parties. 
The need is not for insistent demands, {for 
“direct action,” or for slavish following of 
radical leadership, but to learn the other fel- 
low’s point of view. 
(Continued on page 454) 
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Cleveland Industrial Association 


Brings Harmony in Work and Play 





ALEXANDER C. BROWN 


President of the Industrial Associa- 
tion of Cleveland 








CHARLES NEWCOMB 


Executive Secretary of the Indus- 
trial Association 





CHARLES WOODWARD 


Founder and First President of the 
Industrial Association 








By Paul L. Burkhard 


ET a straight line, A to B, represent a 
‘§ certain group of facts as influenced by 

the thoughts, feelings and emotions of 
the man who works with his hands for a liv- 
ing, and a line, B to C, represent a certain 
group of facts as influenced by the viewpoint 
of the man who employs them, thus: 


A B Cc 





“The man possessing the group of facts A 
to B thinks entirely from these facts and forms 
his conclusions therefrom, and the man pos- 
sessing the group of facts B to C thinks en- 
tirely from these facts and bases his conclu 
sions upon them.” 


~*~ -~, 
om o 
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“The conclusions of the employee repre- 
sented by A—O—B are correct. The conclu- 
sions of the employer, B—Y—C, are correct. 
Yet they are both wrong, because A to B is 
only a part of the truth, and B to C is only a 
part of the truth. The half truths are liable 
to make a lot of trouble.” 









A— ~ B ie 

“And so it is with the Industrial Association 
of Cleveland, a movement tending to merge 
the viewpoints of both management and em- 
ployees, to acquaint one another with the 
thoughts and problems of the man on the 
other sidé of the fence, so that, when all the 
facts are known, the conclusions will bring all 
to the same understanding at ‘X’.” 

This was the way Charles M. Newcomb de- 
scribed the fundamental purpose of the In- 


dustrial Association of ‘Cleveland, of which he. 


'S secretary and manager. The association is 


an organization of employers and employees, 
a meeting place for men, where the boss 
answers to his first name. 


Its prime motive is one of education, al- 
though the social side is not overlooked and 
the popularity of the billiard room, card tables 


and the weekly dances speaks for itself in the 
groups that are ever present. 

Of the forty-five hundred members of the 
association five hundred are employer-mem- 
bers and four thousand are employee-mem- 
bers. In other words, there are five hundred 
heads of manufacturing and commercial 
houses on the roster, and the remainder are 
employees of these five hundred concerns. 
Four thousand men is quite a body, and, yet, 
there are only two reasons why there are not 
forty thousand employee-members in the asso- 
ciation. The first is that the association is a 
comparatively recent movement, and, second, 
there isn’t a building in Cleveland large enough 
or equipped to accommodate even the present 
membership. 

‘No one ever heard of a club of forty thou- 
sand members, and of course no one knows 
that the membership will ever grow to that 
enormous number, but it is a possibility, for 
the reason that everyone wants to join it. The 
reason is simply this: The association is more 
than a club, it is more than a place to meet, 
even more than a place of training and social 
life ; it is a movement. 

The Industrial Association of Cleveland is 
a true example of industrial democracy. It is 
as democratic in every respect as one could 
wish. It encourages study of the problems 
confronting labor and management by the 
worker and the employer at the round table. 

It will be only a short time before the In- 








~ _ 
Don’t Be a Hermit! 

As extinct almost as the dodo is the 
employer who believes he should not 
know his employees after business hours. 
The most progressive business men today 
make it a point to know their workers off 
the job. They play the role of Harun- 
al-Rashid and go down to the street and 
learn something from the workaday 
throng that wends its way wearily home- 
ward. They don’t shut themselves off 
from the people like hermits. Described 
here is the story of the Cleveland Indus- 
trial Association which makes one feel 
the time is near at hand when the lions 
will lie down with the lambs. 














dustrial Association of Cleveland will be 
housed in its own home, and, from all indica- 
tions, it will have to provide one of the largest 
auditoriums in the city, as the crowds must 
be taken care of. Today, the four thousand 
employee-members consist largely of foremen, 
sub-foremen, production clerks and the “com- 
ers” of the various organizations. No steps 
have been taken to admit men below those 
positions into the membership, because of the 
size of the present body. As the movement 
grows, however, and new buildings are in 
sight, the names on the roll-call will multiply 
quickly. 

Realizing that education should begin at the 
top of an organization, every inducement is 
brought to bear upon the employer-member. 
The bosses feel they need the benefits of the 
Industrial Association as much as their men, 
and they can be counted upon to be among 
those present at the open forum meetings and 
the special educational courses. They come 
because they enjoy themselves, and profit by 
their attendance. 

Every Tuesday an open forum meeting is 
held. Addresses are given by prominent in- 
dustrial leaders, and by men and women who 
have attained prominence in various fields of 
thought and activity. Questions and debate 
follow. The interest shown is remarkable. 
Among the speakers of the year may be men- 
tioned such men as Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, Dr. J. Paul Goods, Sherman Rogers, Dr. 
Frank Bohn, Edmund Vance Cooke, Sidney 
Landon, and Burns of the Mountains. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday nights are 
educational nights. The Cleveland Safety 
Council presents a course on industrial safety. 
All members of the Industrial Association are 
eligible to this, as well as courses in factory 
efficiency, executive training, business prin- 
ciples and effective business talking. There is 
training for men of every inclination. One 
man may want to acquaint himself with the 
principles and practices of the industrial engi- 
neer to enable him more intelligently to super- 
vise the men under him, and to enable them 
to produce the maximum result at the mini- 
mum unit cost. To this man the factory 
efficiency course, directed by a man who knows 
factory problems, is available. ° 

Another man may want to learn the psy- 
(Continued on page 454) 
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Commonsense Suggestions on Living Well and 


OOD health is the rightful heritage of 
GG every man and woman. It is the greatest 
gift of life—greater even than youth, for it 
lasts when youth has gone. Yet, great as it is, 
too often this wonderful gift is not properly ap- 
preciated until it is lost. It is through good 
health that we enjoy life at its fullest and best. 
What greater joy than to walk abroad in the 
early morning when the fragrance of earth and 
leaves and flowers sets the blood tingling, when 
the cool wind stings all the senses to keen, pul- 
sating energy, when the sun caresses clean, 
healthy skin with the same warm love that it be- 
stows upon all strong, clean, healthy life. 

These things of nature—earth and wind and 
sun—make an appeal to the blood that is irre- 
sistible when good health flushes the eager veins. 
it is strong lite calling to life; it is Mother Earth 
reaching back down the generations, under the 
veneer of civilization, to primitive life—the life 
of strong limbs, alert senses, and steady nerves. 
‘The earth radiates strength and energy through 
every pore. What cleaner than the dew! What 
stronger or more virile than the wind! What 
more vitalizing than the sun, tempered by the 
cool of morning! And what more responsive to 
beauty in all its forms than the healthy mind in 
the healthy body! The joy of cornfields in the 
sun, the shimmer of summer-seas, the intoxica- 
tion of the melting glories of sunrise and dawn— 
what are these things but the healthy senses’ glad 
response to the eternally healthful earth! 

Without health there is no keen enjoyment of 
life; all that is left is resignation. How much 
more word-wealth would have flowed from the 
pen of Stevenson, had he enjoyed perfect health? 
How much more optimistic and less warped 
would have been the philosophy of the poet 
Pope had he not been confined to his couch? 
The healthy body produces a healthy mind—a 
mind as strong and energetic as the body that 
incases it. However slight the ailment of the 
body, the mentality is affected. If only the body 
be tired, the brain is not at its freshest, although 
it might not have been exercised one-tenth as 
much as the body. It is impossible to be abso- 
lutely fit mentally if the body is not absolutely fit. 

It is, therefore, the duty which every one owes 
to himself to keep the body in that state of per- 
fect health which nature intended. That, you will 
say, is more easily said than done, since the con- 
ditions of civilization are not conducive to any- 
thing like perfect health. We eat foods which 
are a sheer outrage to the digestive organs; we 
wear clothing which does not permit of anything 
like rational breathing ; we live our lives in stifling 
tubes and stuffy towns; we overtax our strength 
and ruin our nerves in the attempt to keep up 
with conditions ‘that the times impose upon us. 
How can we hope to keep in that state of superb 
health that nature intended for us? 

The answer is: By living as rationally as con- 
ditions will permit—and that is a good deal more 
rationally than most of us do live! There is no 
need to indulge in fanatic feeding—excessive 
dieting, vegetarian conceits, fruit breakfasts and 
nut lunches, and all the forms of futile “isms” 
that pass for rationalism. The sanest and sound- 
est law governing good health is simply common 
sense. For instance, it is useless to indulge in a 
banana breakfast, if one is craving for substan- 
tial eggs-and-bacon. It is equally absurd to cleave 
to the eggs-and-bacon fetich, if the stomach re- 
volts. The same rule applies to lunches. Some 
business men will tell you that a heavy lunch 
renders them too “heavy” and dull for afternoon 
work.: Others will assure you they are fit for 
— unless they. have a substantial mid-day 
meal. 

It is all a matter of physique. Some people do 
actually need .more nourishment than others; 
their bodies make different demands upon them, 
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Working Well 


By E. E. Mannin 


irrespective of whether they are manual or brain 
workers. A city clerk may require just as big a 
dinner at night as the road-mender—or he may 
not. It would be absurd to say that, because he 
is a clerk and not a manual worker, he needs less 
food. But in the majority of instances, one does 
find that the manual worker needs more food 
than the brain-worker. 

In the important matter of meals the only gen- 
eral rule is that of common sense. And common 
sense points to the observances of certain minor 
rules. It says, for instances, that the typist who 
indulges in coffee and cream buns for her lunch 
is not acting fairly by her digestive organs; that 
the business man who hurries through his meal 
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Don’t Get Rusty 


When the butterflies are basking in the 
pollen of dandelions and wavering wedges of 
wild fowl are coming back from the South, 
do you like to get outdoors and drink in 
Nature? This article will make you dream 
of uplands, headlands, sky and water, as well 
as convince you of the need of tuning up 
tired nerves and otherwise taking the best 
care of yourself. Don’t get rusty! Give 
more attention to your health, and then 
watch how your work improves! 








cannot expect to feel particularly invigorated by 
it; that to take a heavy meal following any 
stomach disorder is sheer lunacy. If the stomach 
is out of order, common sense tells us it needs a 
rest, and only light, stimulating foods should be 
taken for at least twenty-four hours; that to eat 
a meal because it happens to be the conventional 
hour, and not because the body is clamoring for 
a fresh supply of fuel, borders on gluttony ; that 
the richer and more elaborate a dish is, the less 
good will it do the stomach. Hors-d’oeuvre 
may be piquant, but an outrage on the digestive 
system, and French pastries never yet did any- 
thing beyond putting the stomach to extra work. 

If everyone would apply the rule of common 
sense to this question of food, the health of the 
nation would increase by at least fifty per cent., 
for fully that percentage of illness, say the lead- 
ing medical authorities, arises from the stomach. 
Nine people out of ten overeat. 

When we begin to eat sanely, to take less food, 
plainer food, and less variety, when we have two 
nourishing courses instead of six useless ones, 
when we avoid such monstrosities as French pas- 
tries and confectionery which contain everything 
but what is wholesome, when we make a duty of 
properly masticating what we eat and treating 
the digestive organs with the same respect we 
pay to our personal appearance, we shall elimi- 
nate half our ailments, give the nervous system 
a fairer chance, and begin to live and enjoy life 
with greater zest. 

Common sense points to the necessity for 
plenty of fresh air. It says: Have your win- 


dows open top and bottom, night and day. But 
it does not say that on cold, frosty nights you 
must drag your bed close up to the open win- 
dows and invite bronchitis. Have your bedroom 
windows wide open. Get all the air you can, but 
see that your bed is placed so that the draught 
does not chill you. You must not have the wind 








blowing on your face, if the air is raw and damp 
however great your passion for fresh air. 

Make a habit of getting out into the country 
for your week-ends. Every business man and 
woman needs relaxation from office cares—bod 
and brain alike need it. Breathe in deeply the 
clean country air; drink in great draughts of it, 
and you will come back to town without tha 
“Blue-Monday” feeling which is as insidious , 
disease as the “Flu.” 

Take plenty of exercise, but don’t overdo it, 
If you have been strenuous all the week, tennis 
is not the best form of week-end exercise, ex. 
cellent though it may be for those who have been 
seated at desks. Walking is one of the finest of 
exercises. It not only develops the body, but has 
a splendidly invigorating effect upon the mind, 
To go on a long tramp in the country, with eyes 
and ears and brain alert for things of interest and 
beauty, is the best tonic for the tired body and 
brain. 

And apart from these fundamental laws of 
food, fresh air, and exercise, there is the law of 
health which most people neglect: The law of 
believing yourself healthy. There are a good 
many people in this world suffering from noth- 
ing more than imagination. They have imagined 
ills, “till imagination has rendered them in- 
valids.” To imagine yourself ill is to reduce 
yourself ultimately to a state of actual illness, 
To imagine yourself the healthiest man alive is 
to ward off at least the minor complaints, chief 
of which is “nerves.” ‘‘Nerves” is one of those 
nebulous complaints which a little determination 
would easily shake off. True, there is such a 
thing as a nervous breakdown, but that has noth- 
ing in common with the common complaint. The 
chief symptom of “nerves” is a disinclination for 
work, and a strong inclination for a month's 
holiday—during which the “patient” is usually 
vastly more strenuous than in the office. 

There is such a thing as cultivating health asa 
habit. One can insist on being well to a greater 
extent than may seem possible on the surface. 
There is such a thing, too, as taking pride in being 
strong and healthy. Just as the body has a tre- 
mendous influence on the mentality, so has the 
mind a powerful influence on the body. A 
healthy mind encourages a healthy physique. 
There is nothing finer than to feel mentally and 
physically at the very zenith of strong, healthful 
life. 

“If,” said Walt Whitman, “anything is sacred, 
the human body is sacred, and the glory and 
sweat of a man is the token of manhood un- 
tainted, and in man or woman a clean, strong- 
fibred body is more beautiful than the most beau- 
tiful face.” 

“The body electric,” as Whitman so elo- 
quently described the human physique in the full 
flush of health, is attainable by all. It is all a 
matter of living sanely, according to the dictates 
of common sense. The body electric and the 
mind electric are one; each is dependent upon the 
other, and each is a part of that one superb gift 
of life, the gift through which all the joys of life 
are translated—the immeasurable gift of health. 





Why Men Oppose New Ideas 

First—Because they are making money out of 
old ideas. If folly and waste and clumsiness were 
not profitable to many people the world would 
go forward much more quickly than it does. 

Second.—Because they are mentally lazy and do 
not want to readjust their minds. New ideas re- 
quire energy and concentration, whereas old ideas 
require no effort at all. 

Third.—Because they do not understand what 
the new ideas are. Scores of men, especially those 
in high places, are ignorant of the new ideas and 
they are ashamed to be caught learning.—Eff- 


ciency Magazine. 
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Certainly a discontent grounded in bitterness be- 


cause of external conditions and circumstances of 
life is a mischief-working force. It breeds social 
turmoil, and it breeds personal deterioration, ex- 
tending, it may be, to the point of outright in- 
sanity. But altogether different is the discontent 
due to appreciation of personal shortcomings, This 
discontent is wholly beneficient, is, in truth, an 
indispensable factor in success——H. Addington 
Bruce, in N. Y. Globe. 
* * * 

John M. Okison, the noted savings and invest- 
ment expert, states: “A well-known life insurance 
company has followed up all its death losses of 
$5,000 or over, and finds that after seven years, 
more than 90 per cent. of the beneficiaries have 
spent or lost the entire amount paid to them.” 
But do not censure life insurance. The same thing 
will happen to property or money received from 
other sources. Rather ask how this can be pre- 
vented. Very few women are trained in investing 
money, but most women are experts in handling a 
monthly allowance. The widow would know just 
what to do with $25, $50 or $100 a month.—The 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. 

* * * 

No man should work for the boss, but all men 
should work for the business.—N. C. A. Progress. 
* ¢ @ 

Listen to the other fellow—at least part of the 
time—if you want to do business with him.—John 
M. Siddall. 

“2 

Self-government is no less essential to the de- 
velopment, growth and happiness of the individ- 
ual than to the nation—W. H. Douglas. 

* * * 

Culture is that form of education which mani- 
fests itself in refinement of mind, morals, and 
taste. One evidence of culture is to have the 
courage to be what you are. Culture includes not 
only knowledge but sympathy and intelligence. 
Culture combines simplicity and courtesy. 

Culture is the growth of all the graces of love, 
beauty, truth, and service, and the repression of 
everything mean or unworthy. Culture expels 
evil with good, ignorance with knowledge, and 
falsity with truth—Grenville Kleiser. 

* * * 


Keep your mind filled with right thoughts about 
the business. When you limit your thinking you 
limit your capability. 

_ Don’t waste time simply wishing for success to 
single you out. Go hunting for success. Adjust 
your mental machinery to success. When you do 
this, you’ll be sure to find it. 

What will you do today to make your senses 
keener, your work more acceptable, yourself more 
adaptable? Don’t let the day pass without 
strengthening your influence.—Fruhauf Service. 

* * * 

All good things may be had for a price, and you 
must be willing to pay for them in the coin of the 
realm, which in the thought world means patient, 
persistent, unending effort. Thinking construct- 
ively means work, constant work and not easy 
work.—Benjamin Johnson. ; 

* * * 


The important thing in life is to have a great 


aim, and to possess the aptitude and perseverance 
to attain it.—Goethe. 


‘Tomorrow 


Today may be dark and forbidding; our hearts 
may be full of despair ; ; 

But Tomorrow the hope that was waning will 
prompt us to do and to dare. : 

Today we may feel that life’s sorrows outweigh 
all the joy that we crave, ; 

But Tomorrow will teach us the lesson that life 
is worth while to the brave. 


Faint heart is forerunner of sadness—desponden- 
cy robs us of health; 

The man who is chock full of gladness is the man 
who makes most of life’s wealth. 

Today may be all that is mournful—our paths can- 
not always be bright ; 

But Tomorrow we'll somehow take courage, and 
trustingly enter the fight. 


Tomorrow the sun will be brighter; Tomorrow 
the skies will be fair ; 

Tomorrow our hearts will be lighter; we’ll cast 
aside sorrow and care. 

Remember when heartsick and weary: the sun- 
shine comes after the rain; 

Tomorrow is time to be cheery; Tomorrow we 
take hope again. 

—J. P. F. in “Uncle Jerry Says.” 
* * * 


By proper self denial in expenditures, any man 
with a moderate income can find himself at sixty 
possessed of sufficient means to live without work 
if he wants to do so.—E. C. Thompson. 

* * * 

What you know is a club for yourself, and what 
you don’t know is a meat-axe for the other fel- 
low.—G. H. Lorimer. 

oe st 

Idealists make a great mistake in not facing 
the real facts sincerely and resolutely. They be- 
lieve in the power of the spirit, in the goodness 
which is at the heart of things, in the triumph 
which is in store for the great moral ideals of the 
race. But this faith only too often leads to an 
optimism which is sadly and fatally at variance 
with actual. results. It is the realist and not the 
idealist who is generally justified by events. We 
forget that the human spirit, the spirit of goc:- 
ness and truth in the world, is still only an infant 
crying in the night, and that the struggle with 
darkness is as yet mostly an unequal struggle.— 
Jan Christian Smuts, Premier of South Africa. 

. @¢ «6 

The great need of the world is to work hard 
and save. This applies not only to the laboring 
man, but to the man of great means.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 

* * * 


The outstanding fact that occurs to me, as a 
point for an incentive for young men to rise, is to 
make yourself valuable to your employer. To 
master every detail of his job advances his value 
and importance. To think ahead of his work is 
to develop his usefulness. It develops initiative 
and confidence.—Daniel Frohman, 

* * * 

Some men move thrqugh life as a band of mu- 
sic moves down the street, flinging out pleasure 
on every side through the air to every one far and 
near that can listen —Henry Ward , 


SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


We heard an employer of the hard-boiled type 
describing his workers not long ago. The lan- 
guage he used was hot enough to melt that din- 
gus on the automatic sprinklers that lets the 
water squirt all over the place. 

“Don’t talk to me about workers being appre- 
ciative,” said he. “I know them. I worked out 
a plan of this new-fangled treat-them-decent 
variety, but do you suppose those adjective fel- 
lows would get in and help work it? Not -for 
a minute. What do they want, anyway?” 

It happens we know something about this 
employer. In the merry old days when the day- 
wage system was giving way to the piece-price 
system, he was one of the tribe of men who cut 
and recut the piece price because, forsooth, “they 
earned too much money.” 

He reminds us of the villain in the melodrama. 
In the first act he had said to Nellie, the beauti- 
ful heroine: “If I cannot have you, no one else 
shall.” Whereupon he locked her in a room and 
set the tenement on fire. The hero rescued her. 
Then the villain tied her on a railroad bridge. 
Again she escaped. Finally, in the third act, he 
chained her to a saw carriage in a western lum- 
ber mill. In the fourth act, as they were taking 
him to prison, he held out his hands to her and 
in a pleading voice asked, “Nellie, why is it you 
do not trust muh?” 

When confidence has been lost it takes a long 
time to get it back again. The moral to this tale 
is: When you have the confidence of your em- 
ployees, why not keep right on being a leader 
they’d be willing to follow anywhere just because 
you led? The spirit of leadership, not the spirit 
of autocratic bossism, is the spirit that carries 
any industrial relations plan through to success. 

x* * * 


In every neighborhood there are two kinds of 
people: Life-givers and life-takers. The life- 
givers are those who make us feel better, who en- 
rich our lives by what they say and do, whom we 
welcome because the world looks more beautiful 
and contains more happiness when we see it 
through their eyes. The life-takers are the pessi- 
mistic, trouble-making, gossiping, joy-destroying 
persons who go about spreading bad news about 
persons and things. Each of us belongs in one 
of these classes. Where do our associates place 
you and me? 

a 


The more one associates with the old-time em- 
ployers, the more firmly does one become con- 
vinced of the social value of labor leaders who 
call strikes. Much against my will I have learned 
from personal experience with employers that or- 
ganized force is the only thing that will bring them 
tozterms. I know for an absolute certainty that if 
I had to work for some of the organizations whose 
managers I know I’d soon be in their black book 
as one of the hardest ape 4 labor agitators they 


ever had anything to do with. 
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Industry Can Double Productivity 


What do capital, labor, managament, gov- 
ernment, and the public want? 

Capital wants security of principal invested ; 
highest practicable return on investment ; rea- 
sonably prompt return, and adequate turnover. 

Labor wants—to quote General Atterbury, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania—steady 
employment, good wages, and time for recrea- 
tion ; opportunity to elevate oneself in employ- 
ment; voice in determining rules and regula- 
tions under which one shall work, and a fair 
division of profits which remain after a rea- 
sonable wage has been earned, and after a sut- 
ficient amount has been paid to capital to at- 
tract it to an expanding business. 

Management wants sufficient capital to per- 
mit adequate planning and operation; sufficient 
labor of adequate calibre and teachableness, 
willing to produce efficiently ; sufficient equip- 
ment for steady and economic flow of product, 
and free hand to obtain results with existing 
facilities, so long as the basic policies or rep- 
utation of the business are not threatened. 

Government wants strict accountableness of 
responsible administrators to determine de- 
parture from laws and established customs; 
records kept intelligently, subject to confiden- 
tial examination by qualified agents, upon the 
action of any legitimate inquiry; and practic- 
able measures of security against conspiracies 
and restraint of trade. 

The public wants the sort of trade pros- 
perity which becomes a factor to general pros- 
perity in the section; lower living costs; pro- 
tection against rank injustice to any class or 


(Continued from page 450) 


group, and equal opportunity to all persons of 
equal capabilities. 

How shall we go about bringing together 
more closely these various interests? The first 
presidential conference was a failure. Com- 
pulsory arbitration, boycotts, lockouts and 
strikes have failed. 

The problems in eliminating the inefficiencies 
of workers, machines, plants, and materials, 
are social, managerial, technical, economic, and 
conservational. Obviously, therefore, no single 
one of the interested parties mentioned can 
solve them. 

American Industry must have: 


1. Co-ordination between these five ele- 
ments: capital, labor, management, govern- 
ment, and the public. 

2. Leadership by those competent to guide 
and direct. 

3. Counsel and advice by those who know, 
and who know that they know, and why they 
know. 

4. Better planning as the basis of efficient 
actions and proper courses of procedure. 


Let each interested party, above mentioned, 
agree to take less than it now demands or wants, if 
by so doing it could get more than it now has or 
can get. This principle can be “sold” to workers, 
capitalists, and executives, by showing how 
complete demands and wants of each affect 
the receiving of things from others, as well as 
their ability to give. Its acceptance will pave 
the way for the co-ordination needed in in- 
dustry. 


Let us call together the conservative rep- 
resentatives of both workers and employers, 
who are in accord with the principle just de- 
fined, and convince them that management 
must supply wiser leadership in industry, as it 
is the director of industrial affairs, and the 
logical and natural co-ordinator of the hour 
of the worker and the dollar of the investor; 
that industrial engineers of the land, because 
of their training and ability to reason and 
work things out in the terms of facts, causes 
and effects, must take the place which rightly 
belongs to them, as the advisors and counselors 
to executives and managers. 

Discount my figures, and call the efficiency 
of the worker, machines, plant, and material, 
70 per cent., 80 per cent., 90 per cent., and 95 
per cent., respectively, and you still have an 
end efficiency slightly less than 50 per cent, 
which would mean, if the restrictions could be 
removed, an increase in productivity of 100 
per cent. 


Multiply 1920 productions of bituminous and 
anthracite coal, petroleum, pig iron, copper, 
wool, wheat and corn, and cotton by two and 
what would happen to prices, cost of living, 
earnings on capital, wages, transportation de- 
velopment and earnings, domestic commerce, 
and foreign trade! 


Will we be able to double industrial produc- 
tivity in the next ten years? The answer is 
in the hands of the industrial managers and 
executives of, the country and they must not 
consider it lightly. 


_ Brings Harmony in Work and Play 


chology of handling men. Still another, whe 


may have hundreds of good ideas, but who 
never says the right thing at the right time, 
may desire the course in effective business 
speaking. 

There are the orchestra and the glee club, 
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two bodies always to be found where men get 
together. They do much to develop the talent 
which springs up in the most unexpected way, 
and the concerts and minstrel shows are great 
hits with the members. 

While the Industrial Association is primarily 


A class of foremen, sub-foremen and “comers” conducted by the Cleveland Industrial Association in session. 
Employer members find that the courses greatly benefit the men and are eager to enlarge them so as to include 


other employees anxious to attend. 





a men’s club, the fact has been recognized 
that there are thousands of women in industry 
in Cleveland. Accordingly, a women’s division 
has been founded, and is doing much to pro- 
mote mutual education and social welfare. 

The association publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, which is a revelation as to what an em- 
ployees’ magazine should be. “Co-operation” 
is its name. It is filled with news of interest 
concerning the association, together with spe- 
cial articles on various phases of industrial 
problems. “Co-operation” deserves a national 
circulation; it is rapidly attaining national ap- 
proval. 

The association movement is being promoted 
by many of the most prominent Cleveland busi- 
ness men. A. C. Brown, president of the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., is president of the 
association; R. J. Goldie, factory manager 0! 
the Columbia Axle Company, is vice-president ; 
H. B. Bole, vice-president of the Hydraulic 
Steel Compnay, is treasurer. On the executive 


.committee are Sheldon Cary, president of the 


Browning Company; Willard Fuller, factory 
manager of the Upson Nut Company; Charles 
Woodward, of the Hydraulic Steel Company, 
and Leo Hangesbach, superintendent of the 
Van Doorn Electric Tool Company. 

What is there that can better promote un 
derstanding between labor and management 
than an association where employers and em- 
ployees may get together and talk things over? 
There should be an industrial association in 
every city, where men may get together on 
common ground. The Industrial Association 
of Cleveland is not a club exclusively ior 
Clevelanders ; it is a movement that is becom- 
ing national. It is a movement worthy of the 
moral support of every industrial executive, 
for it represents that spirit of democracy 
which is so essential in American industry. 
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Yn New Issues 
Old Issues 


HERE has been some discus- 
sion regarding the relative ad- 
vantages to investors of high in- 
terest bearing bonds and notes 
such as have recently been 
placed on the market, and old 
issues bearing 4% to 5% cou- 
pons and selling at great dis- 
counts. 


An example of each type of 
bond and an explanation of their 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO SAVE! 


Buy An INVESTORS BOND 
On Partial Payments 


HETHER you can save 
$10 or $500 a month our 
partial payment plan will interest 
you. It offers the same convenience 
and safety as a savings account, 
plus double the interest. 
ee first mortgage bonds 
pay 7% and are secured by high- 
grade income-producing property. They 
are backed by a house with seventeen 
years’ experience, affiliated with one of 
Chicago’s most substantial banks. Prin- 
cipal and interest have always been 
paid promptly. 


Write today for interesting 
and instructive booklet No. 500 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


3131 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 














Harvard 
University 


Committee on Economic Research 
OFFERS 
TO BUSINESS MEN 


its Statistical Service, including an 
Index of Business Conditions which has 
forecasted all the major movements ef 
industry since the Armistice several 
months in advance of their occurrence. 
This Service is based on methods which 
are new and scientific and also includes 
special studies of present day economic 
problems of importance to business men 
concerned with the future trend ef busi- 
ness. Price $100 a year. 


Write for circular and sample 
publications. 


Committee on Economic Research 
105 Wadsworth House Cambridge, Mass. 




















A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
Satisfaction by accepting only 
_ nth- to-month payments. Three 

iths’ trial subscription at $15.00 
is ein Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 


N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH, Ine. 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 441) 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is 
optimistic. “Although the country is 
fundamentally sound,” he says, “it is 
too early to venture a prediction of an 
early revival of business conditions. 
There is every ground to feel optimis- 
tic, however.” 

Discussing the question of bank dis- 
count rates as fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Mellon expressed 
the opinion that the general tendency 
is toward relaxation. 

Says J. Ogden Armour: “Our action 
with regard to wages is definitely part 
of the whole nation’s campaign to get 
back to normal. Statements that 
strikes or labor troubles would be wel- 
comed by the packers as an aid in dis- 
posing of big accumulations of meat 
are wholly erroneous. There are no 
such accumulations. A great bulk of 
the meat eaten by the American public 
is not kept in cold storage. It is equal- 
ly absurd to say present accumulations 
of hides have been inventoried at low 
values to show losses. Ninety per 
cent. of our employees appreciate that 
lower production costs are essential 
and justifiable, and we cannot believe 
they are going to be swayed by a few 
self-centered leaders whose job and 
salaries are always in danger except 
when there is conflict.” 


BOTTOM REACHED 


Daniel Willard, president of the 
Raltimore & Ohio Railroad, believes 
that the worst of the business depres- 
sion is over. “From the railroad stand- 
point,” he declares, “we have probably 
reached the bottom of the business de- 
pression. I do not expect to see any 
rapid increase in business; I do expect 
to see a gradual but constant increase 
in the volume of business offered the 
railroads from now on. I doubt very 
much, however, if we get back to the 
basis of last October during the pres- 
ent year. The impression which I have 
concerning the business situation causes 
me to ‘have a feeling of conservative 
optimism regarding the future.” 

Now is the time for homebuilding, 
according to S. W. Straus, head of the 
real estate mortgage bond house of 
S. W. Straus & Company. “The coun- 
try has weathered the crisis, proving 
its stability,” he declares. “This should 
give increased confidence and stimu- 
late immediate activity in building. 
The cost of building has receded from 
20 to 25 per cent. below the peak of 
1920, and further appreciable reduc- 
tions are very unlikely. On the con- 
trary, when a keen demand for ma- 
terials develops a stiffening of prices 
may be expected. Labor is plentiful 
today, and when building begins in 
earnest the labor slack will be taken 
up. 

“This, therefore, is the best time for 
building that we are likely to see in 
years, not only because of the demand 
for houses but because of the profit 
and economy of building now.” 

H. B. Thayer, president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., says: 
“To my mind, the present industrial 


‘and financial condition can be best 


compared to that. part of a severe ill- 





ness just following a crisis. We can 
feel that the worst is over and the 
patient is going to recover. His strong 
constitution is going to pull him 
through. How fast recovery will be 
will depend upon the treatment. It 
the doctor is to follow the old-fash- 
ioned methods and bleed the patient, 
recovery will be pretty slow. If on the 
other hand, the patient’s system is to 
be built up with tonics and nourish- 
rent, it will be rapid and more perma- 
nent. If we can look forward to a 
period of wise and helpful Federal leg- 
islation, I believe that we can look 
forward to a rapid return to normal 
conditions.” 


LIQUIDATION ORDERLY 


“It is a source of gratification,” ac- 
cording to the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank’s review of the course of liquida- 
tion, “that as month follows month 
during this period, no general business 
disaster or widespread distress has yet 
occurred to shock the economic struc- 
ture. On the contrary, we have been 
witnessing two important conditions 
precedent to the laying of enduring 
foundations for the future stability of 
business, namely, liquidation and de- 
flation, which have been orderly, and 
an increasingly satisfactory banking 
situation with reserves augmented and 
loans decreasing.” 

David R. Forgan, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, in a 
review of business conditions, in which 
he stresses the importance of early ac- 
tion in England and other nations on 
the refunding of the huge debts piled 
up in the war crisis, expressed the be- 
lief that opportunity is everywhere evi- 
dent for an early improvement of con- 
ditions in the United States. “With 
proper treading,” he sums up, we can 
get back to normal within a year. “It 
must be careful treading, however, and 
when I say back to normal I do not 
mean the splendid conditions before 
the crash—merely out of danger. 

“The prices of raw materials and 
other commodities may be back to nor- 
mal in three months, but prophets of 
economic conditions are certain it will 
be five long years before the country is 
back on a pre-war basis, industrially 
and financially. 

“The re-establishment of normal 
calm economically can come only with 
the adjustment of the European loans, 
the careful calculation of American 
taxation and the completion of the 
most complicated and effective tariff 
schedule in history.” 

“There are several factors which 
have recently developed that ought to 
encourage building,” says Joseph P. 
Day, well-known real estate auctioneer 
and broker. “The loaning institutions 
are able to take a more liberal view- 
point than for many months past. 
While the war was in progress uncer- 
tainty as to the future curtailed oper- 
ations and millions of dollars, which 
ordinarily have gone into new building 
construction, was diverted to the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds, etc. The surplus 
capital of these institutions is daily. be- 
coming more liquid and I look to see 
real estate receive its share.” 
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It is a distinct trade. Success in it re- 
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is outlined in our free twenty-page 
booklet. Page 4 contains a diagram 
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cial Independence. 
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Which Is the 
Best Buy ? 


HREE securities, 2 manufactur- 
ing, a copper and a railroad; 
each of the same par value, the 

same interest, the same market price. 
To the uninformed investor, all three 
securities look alike ; he has no FACTS 
on which to base a decision. 


POOR’S 
Investment Service 


supplies its subscribers with ALL THE 
FACTS having a bearing on the value of 
securities as a purchase either for invest- 
ment or speculation. 


Investors of moderate means as well as 
those of great wealth, Banks and Financial 
Institutions, find this Service an invaluable 
assistance in estimating the relative value 
of the securities they buy. 


POOR’S information files are the largest of 
their kind in existence; our information is 
collected by a corps of expert, trained in- 
vestigators; our suggestions and advice 
represent the matured judgment of a staff 
with many years experience in forecasting 
market itions. 


POOR’S keeps its subscribers at all times 
closely in touch with the market. It sends 
out many Special Letters with definite recom- 
mendations for purchase or sale, in addition 
to its regular Weekly Letters and Monthly 
Investment Outlooks. 


Write for full information, 
asking for Booklet H4. 


POOR’S 


Publishing Company 
33 Broadway New Yerk 
Philadelphia Chicage 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Future Favorable Developments Likely to Justify 
Higher Security Prices 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


eres. an engineer tries to start 
a long, heavy train, he backs up, 
jamming couplings together all down 
the line. Then when he starts ahead 
his locomotive doesn’t have to over- 
come the inertia of the whole train at 
once. One car at a time gets under way 
in response to the pull of the motive 
power, and the whole train finally 
gains momentum and swings along as 
a unit. 

Something similar usually happens in 
the stock market at the beginning of an 
upward movement. The shake-out that 
is often engineered just before an up- 
ward swing is due to start, is com- 
parable to the jolting backward move- 
ment of the railroad engine before the 
train pulls out, and it has the same 
effect of facilitating the forward move- 
ment when the required impetus is 
given. And just as the train gets in 
motion one car at a time, so does the 
stock market swing into line, one stock 
or one group of stocks at a time, until 
a general rise is in progress. 

The spring rise began in this man- 
ner, the first sign of an upward move- 
ment coming right on the heels of the 
final shake-out. At this stage it is 
rather too early to define market ten- 
dencies, but so far some of the mo- 
tors, oils, rails, and public utilities 
have been favored. Better reports 
from the automobile manufacturing 
districts, along with good earnings 
statements for 1920, have aided such of 
the motors as Studebaker, Chandler, 
and Hupp. Among the oils, where the 
incentive to purchase has been fur- 
nished by signs that price cuts have 
gone far enough to restrict production 
ard accomplish partial stabilization— 
especially on the Pacific Coast—such 
stocks as California Petroleum and 
Pacific Oil have apparently been ac- 
cumulated for the purpose of extended 
speculative demonstrations. 


OIL STOCKS 


Although the Mexican oils have been 
showing large production in recent 
months, there is so much uncertainty 
as to the extent of “salt-water flooding” 
in the Tampico fields that extreme cau- 
tion is advisable in these stocks. Fever- 
ish production from a number of inde- 
pendently owned wells tapping the same 
pool rather fits in with reports of 
threatened exhaustion. Moreover, the 
break in Mexican Petroleum below the 
“support level” just above 150, is strong- 
ly indicative of a sharply lower trend 
for this stock, and for the allied Pan 
American Petroleum issues. 

Some of the low-priced oils, how- 
ever, such as Sinclair, Caddo, Invin- 
cible, and White may be expected to 
join in an extended movement which 
may take place in the Pacific Coast oil 
issues. Should the worst happen in 
Mexico, it would undoubtedly take sev- 
eral months to develop new production 
in other fields there, so that a rapid 
spurt in the price of United States 
crude oil prices would naturally follow, 
giving an added stimulus to speculation 
in stocks of companies with acreage 
above the Rio Grande. Since Texas & 
Pacific now has a proven oil produc- 
tion, this “oil-rail” may make another 
bid fer speculative favor. 

In the public utility group, Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, and 
the Interborough stocks—all very 


speculative—have responded to Gov- 
ernor Miller’s treatment of the New 
York City traction problems. Other 
speculative issues, such as Peoples 
Gas, Utah Securities, and the United 
Railways Investment stocks have also 
moved up. And the more substantial 
utilities, like North American, Ameri- 
can Telephone, Consolidated Gas of 
New York, Pacific Telephone, Public 
Service of New Jersey, and Philadel- 
phia Company are attracting increasing 
speculative attention. 


Although the railroad outlook con- 
tinues to perplex the investor, the rails 
have held firmly in the main, though 
with several weak spells and quite as 
many short-lived spurts. These stocks 
are obviously under accumulation, and 
await only the simplification of the 
railroad problem, through reduction 
of wages and other expenditures and 
increased traffic, to begin a broad up- 
ward movement. In the low-priced 
group, such stocks as St. Louis & 
Seuthwestern, ’Frisco, Colorado & 
Southern, Kansas City Southern, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Rock Island, Southern 
Railway, Western Maryland and the 
Erie may be expected to do much bet- 
ter, whenever the’ outlook brightens. 


RAILS RECOMMENDED 


Standard rails, such as Atchison, 
Northwestern, Great Northern pre- 
ferred, Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, New York Central, Norfolk 
& Western, Northern Pacific, and Union 
Pacific are still recommended for pur- 
chase. And, among the medium-priced 
issues, none is quite so attractive as 
Chesapeake & Ohio which has been 
making a very good showing of earn- 
ings. As often pointed out, Baltimore 
& Ohio is making rapid strides toward 
rehabilitation of earning power. 


The tire and rubber stocks have 


moved up with the motors, but the po- | 


sition of many tire companies as to in- 
ventories, and particularly as to high- 
priced contracts for forward deliveries 
of raw materials, such as cotton fab- 
rics, is not favorable. Probably U. S. 
Rubber and Lee Rubber & Tire are as 
well situated as any of these concerns, 
but on any further forward movement 
profit-taking would seem advisable in 
this group. 

Copper stocks have remained at bar- 
gain levels, where large-scale accumu- 
lation is undoubtedly going on. The 
first real turn in the copper metal 
market is likely to come whenever 
workable arrangements are made for 
the financing of exports to Central 
Europe, which is in dire need of the 
metal. Stocks like Anaconda, Inspira- 
tion, Chino, Utah, Cerro de Pasco, 
Miami, and Ray Consolidated should 
be bought to hold until these companies 
are again operating at a liberal profit. 

The market has started up for the 
usual “spring rise” without any ap- 
parent reason aside from its own over- 
sold condition. The rise may assume 
broad proportions. If it does, there 
will likely be discovered in future de- 
velopments, such as tax revisions, ex- 
port financing, tariff schedules, improv- 
ing railroad earnings, and growing op- 
timism, many solid reasons for a per- 
manently higher level of security 
prices. The “buyers’ strike” may end 
as abruptiy as it began. 
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Bonds 
Cotton 


Stocks ° 
Grain - 


Bought and sold 
on commission 


Extensive private wire system reaching 
the principal Grain and Cotton 
Market centres. 


A. A. 
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Housman & Co, 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
N. ¥. Coffee & Sugar Exchang 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 

25 W. 33rd Street, New York City 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
Woodward Bldg., Washington 
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Greatest Oil 
Boom Predicted 


—International importance of oil 
greater than ever. 

—Constant Extension of Uses. 

—Consumption Increasing. 

—“Buying of best sort going on in 
American Oil Stocks,” says Wall 
St. Journal. 


Send for our booklet. 
“Oil From The 
Investers’ Standpoint”’ 


“SUMMARY OF THE 
OIL SITUATION” 








and other valuable information 
available upon request. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 
100 Broadway New York 
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ds BUSINESS EDITORI ALS The New York Trust Company, 








d 
On Current Events and Trends bs 
The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 
Freer Money in Sight weil for extensive buying of the cor- have been consolidated under the name of 


ching io banks have been ——- = nag oe ae a — 

tty severely? Cheer up e is a pity, tor had the corporation. Th N : Y Co 

monty market should shortly become been brought into being with all the e New York Trust Company 
distinctly easier. Already Wall Street earmarks of success, its possibilities 

| i been quoting lower rates for day- would have been practically unlimited. 


0. BF .--day loans. The usual rate say his Stine tne Shs Capital $10,000,000 
| 7 to 6 per cent. on the Stoc x- is rofits 16.000.000 
age aie nite on the outside loans have ERCHANTS, here are a few facts Surplus and Undivided P . “ 
4 heen made at 5 per cent. The ratio of which you can use to effective 


‘ial reserves reported by the Federal Re- purpose in your advertising. These fig- 
serve Banks has risen quite high ures show so clearly that the small- 


enough for all reasonable purposes. est intellect can understand how the The company offers to correspondent 

Moreover, gold has continued to be cost of goods has been inflated by the banks and to firms, corporations and 
ork shipped to the United States from rise in railroad rates. Incidentally, individuals throughout the country, a 
= North, South, East and West at the the figures also drive home the im- ‘al banki ] 

rate of $1,000,000 every day this year. portance, from the point of view of complete commercial banking service, 
y Since each dollar of gold can form the reducing the cost of living, of read- both domestic and foreign and is un- 


basis for more than $5 of credit, this is justing the wages of railway workers. 


a development of moment. It is steadi- The accuracy of the following state- usually well equipped to serve indi- 


ly requiring less and less money and ment is vouched for by the Associa- viduals and corporations 1n all fiduciary 

credit to conduct the total business of tion of Railway Executives: capacities. 

the country because of the decline in “The freight rate on 100 pounds of 

prices, a decline which is still going on dry goods from Lowell, Mass. to 

at the rate of 1 per cent. every week. Seattle, Washington, in 1917, was $1.00. . 

Less irksome days lie ahead for trust- “At the present time THE LABOR Main Office . 
worthy borrowers. COST ALONE on such a shipment is Liberty Office 26 Broad Street Fifth Avenue Office 


$1.04. ' 120 Broadway Fifth Ave. at 57th St. 
Goods Becoming Scarce eee ; 
“In 1917 the cost of transporting 100 
Wie production of goods was pounds of shoes from Boston, Mass., 
being drastically curtailed, con- 4, Philadelphia, Pa., was 37 cents. 


sumption went on as usual. Quite a aj . 
number of merchants are discovering Today the labor cost alone of this 























, transportation by rail is 37 cents, OR Member Federal Reserve System and 
ea ee ‘hie ys EXACTLY THE SAME AS THE New York Clearing House Association | 
lines of cottons are distinctly scarce. — FREIGHT CHARGE IN 1917. 4 
As for “big bargains,” retailers who are ‘The freight on 100 pounds of type- 
anxious to make a splash with special writers shipped from Hartford, Conn. 
ci Hd eee diay Ioning [0 Ceveand Ob, tm 117 was S59 (aR A TIAN AN DOI 
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brought about have given rise to a “The LABOR COST ALONE at the 
good deal of talk about further ad- present time of moving 100 pounds of 
vances in prices. Such talk is untime- typewriters from Hartford to Cleveland 
ly. The main aim and end of manu- is 56 cents. 

facturers and merchants alike should “The rate per hundred pounds on 


be to d thi ib! bri : RS) i (. di hi & Saf 
es cigheern si 7 tae p etsy. lumber from Georgia to Norfolk, Va., AN: uar 1ans 1p a ety 





; : é was 20 cents in 1917. The present rate 
the lowest prices practicable. ‘It will js 31.5 cents. 


be time enough to talk of advancing “The present LABOR COST of mov- 





prices after business throughout the ws A amelie eh teches baeeae »: : [N the early days of The Chemical 

Bank—before the time of adequate 
vaults and efficient policing—it was the 
custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so 
that he might personally guard the funds 
of the bank’s depositors night and day. 


country is again moving briskly. The 
present policy should be to cooperate 
in stimulating demand rather than 
maneuvering to bring about advances 
which can be avoided. 


these points is 15 cents or 3.5 CENTS 
MORE than the increase in freight 
charges.” 





Exports Decline 


Theory and Practice T= latest published foreign trade 

a figures are worthy of study, Feb- 

eo. a _ has ype ruary’s exports were the smallest for 
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vo pr Pietessc1 oe oa gce riba were fully $165,000,000 under January’s 
have been fostered in many directions. and —$230,000,000 below December's 
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These hopes are 1 ’ shipments. - Events may prove that this = " i hg . = 
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er of bubbling catia te ot that it signifies the advent of changed = ‘s a =i iS 
probability discover that it is one thing ee po following — — ZA : ship coupled with farsighted coopera- : s 
to Pa ; at a glance how exports and imports ms ° ° r 
to theorize and another thing to put aye fluctuated during the last thir- Z| tion and modern banking methods are ps 
been placed by President Harding in *e® months: |}} the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy © 
charge of the Corporation. It would 1921: Exports Imports. Exc. exp. FS} ile 
be very much better for industry, busi- February ...$489,311 $214,525 $274,786 =i; today. = 
ness and agriculture if the War Fi- January .... 654,741 208,914 445,826 >) ! @ 
nance Corporation had not been resur- 1920: =a: b : “ 
rected, but, instead, the Foreign Trade December ..$720,000 $266,000 $454,000 y | We are seeking new business on our record. S 
Financing Corporation launched suc- November .. 676,706 321,181 355,524 SB ‘a 
ee The former depends wholly October .... 751,728 334,098 417,629 = 
upon Government funds; thelatter upon September .. 604,680 363,290 241,395 « 
private funds. Unfortunately, how- August ..... $78182 S13111 65071 THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK [5 
ever, the bankers of the country have July ......... 651,136 537,118 114,018 OF NEW YORK = 
shirked their duty miserably in the ~ June ........ 629,376 552,605 76,771 y 


matter of subscribing for the stock of May ..x.... 745,523 431,004 314,519 
the latter. Of the $105,000,000 which April ....... 684,319 495,738 188,581 x : 
was to be raised by bankers and others March ...... 819,556 523.923 205,633 | S| aeseeeeeee ee = 
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Prospects for an Early 


Resumption of the 
Upward Trend 








Forward, Definite, Accurate Advice 








Regardless of possible technical 
' weaknesses in the security market, 
- fundamental conditions for the long 
_ pull continue bullish. Under these 
conditions, the policy should be to 
continue the accumulation of stocks 
for the long pull. 


The bulletins of the Brookmire 
Service tell how these facts are ob- 
tained by our ntethod of scientific- 
ally measuring the trend of certain 
controlling fundamental factors; 
they tell exactly what to expect, 


and when to expect it. Their rec- 
ord for reliability goes back more 
than 20 years. 


Forbes’ Readers: 


It is interesting to note that 101 
Forbes’ readers asked us for further 
details during January. Our list 
of subscribers has grown every 
successive month since our business 
was established. We have been 
compelled to move to larger quart- 
ers. Note new address. 


Send for free current bulletins 


“S” and positive proof of worth. 


The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
434-436 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


_ BROOKMIRE | 


The Original System of Forecasting from Economic Cycles 








rFHE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


ADMINISTRATIVE MATERIAL 


FOREIGN FINANCE 


BANKING 








Practical Bank Operation—Langston—2 vols (City Co.)....... 
Practical Work of a Bank—Kniffin 


THE NUCLEUS OF A 
BUSINESS LIBRARY 


ety I EOD, on ca ccc ccc cccccccccccocces $1.10 postpaid 
Our Economic & Other Problems—Otto H. Kahn.............. . sa 
Economic Development of the U. S.—Lippincott............... 3.65 = 
Great American Issues—Hammond & Jenks..............s.e0. 2.15 - 


pee | the Most Out of Business—Lewis...............ceeeeees 4.15 . 
Executive Ability—Gowin ..............eeeeeees 4.15 ” 

Office sn cise do 0:04 tpeneseneceeeeed 6.20 - 
WALL STREET 

The Work of Wall Street—Pratt new 1921 edition............ 3.65 sr 

Money & Investments—Rollins (Financial Dictionary)........ 3.15 = 
INVESTMENT 

Investment—Jordan—new N. Y. University text.............. 3.15 = 

The Art of Wise Investing—John Moody...............00eee008 2.65 - 
SPECULATION 

Scientific Stock Speculation—Dow  ............c.cesecceeceees 1.65 = 

Scientific Methods of Trading in Stocks-#Selden.............. 1,15 - 
CORPORATIONS 

Financial Policy of Corporations—Dewing 5 vols............ 12.00 “ 

OT one nw tc ciccdeecesesecccsecenecee 3.15 * 
INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION TEXTS 

Railroad Securities—Dr. Sakolski ...............ccceeeeceeees 1.85 = 

Legal Aspect'of the Transfer of Securities—Campbell...... 1.85 = 

Course in Stock Exchange Business................ceeessecees 1.85 sia 

Coumree tm Girmenrstion FImAmce 2... ince cite cccccccccccceccces 1.85 ie 

Individual & Corporate Mortgages—Lilly..................005 1.85 * 


How to Make Money in Foreign Exchange & Bonds—Greenwood.. 2.00 = 
Foreign Exchange Explained—Escher 1. 


CCeeescccccescccecccccces 85 bad 
8.00 = 
men bathe tet mead se sine's 400 5.15 = 


The above books will be sold in one set for 
$75.00 postpaid. 


FREE CATALOGUE OF HUNDREDS OF BUSINESS BOOKS 
(send for April 1921 issue) 


‘DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St. (near Cedar St.) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















“ Opportunities for Investors 


Good Second-Grade Railroad Bonds Hold Wel] 
Despite Apparent Uncertainties 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


w= the Transportation Act of 
1920 was in preparation and just 
after its passage much was heard of 
the improved position of second-grade 
railroad bonds. It was argued that all 
of the good, second-grade railroad 
bonds had been placed in a much more 
secure position through the provisions 
of the railroad law which set a mini- 
mum on the percentage of return on 
property investment in each rate-mak- 
ing group. As applied to the better 


funds in such issues, but 20 per cent, of 
so of a business man’s available invest. 
ment capital might well find lodgment 
in good, second-grade railroad bonds at 
this time. . 

The railroad outlook is not nearly 
so bad as it has been made to appear, 
In the first place, gross revenues, which 
are more reliably prophetic of the fy. 
ture earning power of our transporta. 
tion systems than the present unduly 
meagre showing of net results, have 





Attractive Second-Grade Railroad Bonds 


Baltimore & Ohio conv. 4%s........... 
Baltimore & Ohio ref. 5s...........00065 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5s............ 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 4%s.......... 


Cs, Th Ge ees COE ABs in cares viajes sce 
Clev. C. C. & St. Louis deb. 4%4s........ 
PROSE UMNO: ON MB o.oo a viciegeinedsscise'tieicie 


Kansas City Southern ref. imp. 5s....... 
Minn. & St. Louis Ist cons. 5s........... 


REO, Bat. Gt POt, Tt B8. oscccriscscecess 
MissOUti PACING. BOR. 46. <...06:000000000000 
New Orleans, T. & Mex. inc. 5s......... 
NN. ¥., Git. or ot. Lowe deb. 4s............. 
St. Lowis-o. Fran. pr. in. 48...... 02.0005 
St. Leite. BPA. 20}. 682.0... 6ccccsee 
ot. L. & Soutliwh. cons: 48... 0.....:..... 
ot. L. & Southwn:. Term, 54...'... 062.0606 
Southern Railway gen. 4s.............. 
Western Maryland Ist 4s............... 





*On straight, stock-yield basis. 


7—Price Range 


Jan. 1, 1900, *Per cent. 
Matur- to Dec.31,1917 Now Income 
ity High Low about Return 


1933 98 69 66 7.1 
1995 102 73 67 7.5 
1946 98 71 81 6.2 
1930 97 65 74 6.1 
1934 99 59 67 6.0 
1931 94 68 78 5.8 
1996 103 66 53 7.6 
1950 103 75 73 6.9 
1934 124 74 71 7.0 
1990 104 56 57 7.0 
1975 69 52 53 76 


1935 50 34 61 8.2 


1931 94 60 71 5.6 
1950 73 53 60 6.7 
1955 89 53 65 9.2 
1932 90 50 62 6.5 
1952 72 54 64 78 
1956 85 57 58 6.9 
1952 94 49 52 7.7 








class of second-grade railroad bonds, 
this earnings “guarantee” seemed to re- 
move all doubt as to the covering of 
interest charges and place the bond- 
holder in a position devoid of worry as 
to the longer outlook. 

Despite the clouds of doubt that have 
enshrouded the railroad outlook in re- 
cent weeks, the burden of argument 
still seems to favor the purchase of sec- 
ond-grade railroad bonds, for the same 
reasons set forth in 1920. The Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, with its practical 
guarantee of 5% to 6 per cent. on in- 
vested capital, is still in force. That 
holders of second-grade rails have not 
been unduly alarmed is shown by the 
fact that the average decline from 1920 
high levels for nineteen such issues, 
listed in the accompanying table, has 
been but little more than 5% points, 
and, moreover, a firmer tendency has 
been shown in this group coincident 
with the direst recent predictions as to 
the future of our railroads. 

All of the bonds listed in the table 
herewith sold at much higher levels 
several years ago—as the _ eighteen- 
year price range shows—when they 
were not so well secured as at present, 
and when potential earning power was 
only a fraction of what it is today. Sell- 
ing, in most cases, at prices represent- 
ing about 70 or 75 per cent. of their 
quoted valuations reached during the 
last previous period of low money 
rates and high average bond prices, 
and yielding an average of nearly 7 per 
cent. without regard to maturity, these 
securities offer excellent opportunities 
for speculative profits. No investor 
should place a large proportion of his 


been holding up remarkably well in the 
face of business depression. The gross 
business of many lines has set new high 
records. And, in the second place, 
there is ground for suspicion that net 
operating revenues have been pur- 
posely pared down by every charge 
for maintenance and traffic expendi- 
tures that it has been possible to take 
out of gross, the result being calculated 
to assist in the liquidation of labor, re- 
gardless of the consequences to the 
over-timid investor. 

To be sure, railroad managements 
have generally set down the heavy 
charges for maintenance of way and 
equipment as due to the poor condition 
of roadbed and rolling stock when the 
roads were turned back to private op- 
eration after their strenuous war serfv- 
ice, but an average operating ratio of 
over 90 per cent. for the railroads of 
the entire country hardly seems pos- 
sible—except on paper. And nearly 
300,000 workers have already been 
dropped from the payrolls. 

When the railroad executives went to 
Chicago to obtain approval in advance 
of contemplated wage cuts, they were 
told that the labor board could not act 
until wage reductions had been put up 
to the workers and rejected by them. 
So the railway executives’ association 
directed the individual roads to begin 
wage controversies as a necessary {or- 
mality preceding arbitration. Investors 
should consider the present wage dis- 
cussions in the light of the foregoing 
resume, which robs the situation of the 
sensational features injected into daily 
newspaper accounts. 


(Continued on page 464) 
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STOCK OPTIONS 


NVESTIGATE 
I THE MONEY-MAKING 
POSSIBILITIES OF THIS 
VALUABLE METHOD OF 
STOCK TRADING. 





HE INSURANCE 
FEATURES OFFER 
PROTECTION AGAINST 
SERIOUS LOSS IN AN 
ADVERSE MARKET. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F. M. 


i 
, 


SH. WLLCOXS ©, 
PUTS and CALLS 


ARANTEED BY MEMBERS 
oF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
233 Broadway . NewYork 

Phone Barclay S216 


Thrift 
Savings 
Investment 


TREATISE on the 

consistent application 
of Monthly Savings to 
the purchase of Standard 
Securities. 


Copy FM-z sent free on 
request 


Cinpes H.CiaRKSON« 


66 Broadway. - NewYork 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 


Foreign Exchange 
xplained 
Our latest booklet (fourth eal, 


“Foreign Exchange Explain 
clarifies what appears to be a mt 


cult problem to prospective pur- 
chasers of Foreign Securities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities will 
= this booklet of inestimable 
value. 


Sent free upon request for 704. 


W=HLMS “Kenna &Co 


25 W. 43> ST. NEW 
Phone: Vanderbilt 7600 











Have Your 
Securities Declined? 


Our Subscribers Made 

Money on Bear Side 
Our 32 years of close study of the Stock Market 
led us to get them out of the very stocks “‘ex- 


Derts’’ were apatite people to “‘buy till it hurt’’ 
and it did hurt. 


Experienced Advice Best 


We predicted break after break to the great profit 

of our subseribers but are not getting them into 

certain bargain stocks. 

oy for FREE sample of Dally Market Letter 
3 P. M. Traders Bulletin. Then a 

whe - month’s trial subscription not 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 














44 BROAD 8ST. NEW YORK 
(Wall St. Journal Bldg.) 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


High-Yield Stocks 


Here is a list of ten industrial pre- 
ferred stocks, all but two of which are 
cumulative, that may now be bought to 
yield from 7 and a fraction to better 
than 9 per cent. Of course, they are 
not strictly high-grade, but they are 
good enough for a portion of any busi- 
ness man’s investment funds. Most of 
them are selling at bargain levels 
brought about by depression in the in- 
dustries they represent. That makes 
the opportunity all the better. The list 
follows: 


Divi- Yield 

dend %o 
Allis-Chalmers ........0+. 7cum. 88 
Amer, Cotton Oil......... 6N.C. 9.1 
Amer. Smit. & Rfg........ 7 cum. 9.1 
Amer. Woolen............ 7cum. 7.3 
Central Leather .......... 7cum. 81 
eR ee 7 cum 8.2 
Famous Players.......... 8cum. 9.6 
Goodrich (G3. F.).....00.000% 7N.C. 9.0 
Nat. Enam. & Stpg....... 7cum. 7.4 
Va.-Carolina Chem....... 8 cum. 8.2 


Why Convertibles Attract 


A great many people have the mis- 
taken impression that a convertible 
bond does not begin to reflect spec- 
ulative profits until the stock into which 
it is convertible reaches or passes the 
conversion figure. The fact is that the 
original cost of the convertible bond 
is fully as important in figuring profits 
as the stock price fixed in the conver- 
sion privilege. For instance: C. & O. 
convertible 5s of 1946 are convertible 
for the next two years at 80, at 90 for 
the succeeding three years, and at 100 
for the following ten years. For the 
next two years, therefore, the holder 
of $8,000 par value of the bonds is en- 
titled to exchange them for $8,000 
worth of stock at $80 a share, or 100 
shares. The cost of $8,000 par value of 
C. & C. convertible 5s at the present 
market 
$6,560; therefore the cost of the 100 
shares of stock to be obtained through 
conversion would be $6,560, or $65.60 a 
share. It is evident from this calcula- 
tion that the purchaser of the bonds at 
82 would begin to see a speculative 
profit through conversion as soon as 
the stock rose above $65.60 a share. 
Thus, if the stock should advance to 
par ($100) within the next two years, 
the bonds would be expected to sell at 
125. Combining good security with 
great speculative possibilities, the C. & 
O. convertible 5s are, perhaps, the most 
attractive of any railroad convertible on 
the list. 


Continued Accumulation 


California Petroleum’s action during 
recent weak market periods has seemed 
to indicate continued accumulation, so 
that an important further forward 
movement seems to be in store. Cali- 
fornia oil producers have been affected 
less than those of any other state by 
price reductions. On the Pacific Coast 
oil is more generally used for heating 
and power purposes than elsewhere, 
and although California produces more 
oil than any other state, it has always 
been necessary, to bring in supplies 
from other states and from Mexico. 
Last year California Petroleum com- 
mon earned $10 a share, and indications 
are that it will do much better this 
year. Pacific Oil is favored by the same 
auspicious conditions. These two stocks 
may be expected to move together in 
future. 


price—around 82—would be’ 


Durant Taking Studebaker? 


Studebaker earned $15 a share on 
$60,000,000 common stock in 1920, 
against $20 a share on $45,000,000 out- 
standing in 1919. Actual net profits 
were, therefore, practically unchanged 
—the best showing made by any of the 
automobile concerns. Studebaker is the 
strongest of the “independent” automo- 
bile companies. It would be an excel- 
lent vehicle for staging W. C. Durant’s 
next “come-back.” Wall Street rumor 
insists that Durant has been a heavy 
purchaser of Studebaker in recent 
weeks. Will he wrest control from 
Goldman - Sachs - Lehman Bros. inter- 
ests? There are interesting possibil- 
ities marketwise. 


Pacific Oil Doing Better 


After its decline from 40 to below 30, 
Pacific Oil met with strong support. 
Apparently many important investors 
who disposed of their “rights” around 
the highest prices prevailing just after 
the turn of the year, have been pur- 
chasing the stock. As the “rights” sold 
as high as 26% this year, and the new 
oil stock as low as 27%, many shrewd 
stockholders have been able to obtain 
an interest in Pacific Oil for only a 
small fraction of the $15-per-share re- 
quired to exercise the “rights” in the 
regular way. Now that this shrewd 
deal has been consummated, much bet- 
ter market action may be expected 
from Pacific Oil. The company has 
the money to develop its lands aggres- 
sively, the stock is new and still “un- 
distributed,” and an important market 
play should be the sequel. 


Good Management 


Republic Iron & Steel not only earned 
$19.50 a share on its common stock in 
1920, against only about $1.50 in 1919, 
but it kept the greater proportion of 
these profits. The balance sheet shows 
about $2,000,000 added to working cap- 
ital, and an altogether healthy condi- 
tion. Republic Steel is regarded as the 
lowest cost producer of the indepen- 
dent steels, so that its Profits should 
stand up well against price-cutting 
competition, 


Shows Greater Resistance 


Texas & Pacific may be in receiver- 
ship and it may be true that a reorgan- 
ization may some day be necessary 
and involve an assessment on the 
shares, but it cannot be gainsaid that 
the stock has shown marked powers 
of resistance around the 20 level. It 
has looked like broad accumulation for 
some time, especially when the stock 
held against the general decline in low- 
priced rails. This much may be said in 
favor of Texas & Pacific: It’s earnings 
results have been showing up very well 
under the new rates, and it is now 
known that the company has valuable 
oil lands, whereas its sensational move 
of two years ago was based on nothing 
more than strong probability. It 
wouldn’t be surprising to see Texas & 
Pacific come into renewed speculative 
favor. 


A Strong Truck Company 


International Motor Truck didn’t 
come up to predictions of $8 a share 
earnings on its common stock, but it 
did earn about $4 a share, after charg- 
ing off against profits the equivalent of 
$4.50 a share for shrinkage in inven- 
tories. And it ended 1920 with a most 


Satisfactory balance sheet. 


An 
Interesting 


_ Financial 
Book 


Send for Copy 
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43 Exchange Place New York 
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“Trading 
treats the 
most active listed stocks 
in a short and definite 
manner. 


It will be found in- 
valuable to investors in 
helping them to decide 
which stocks should be 
bought or let alone. 
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No obligation whatso- 
ever. 
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What is a sound basis for i 
. . MW 
valuing a manufacturing 9 
| . 5 Bu 
. business? . ~ 

call 

OOK valuations are concededly unrelia- — 

ble. They cannot be otherwise, consider- con 

ing the fluctuating business conditions of the Pet 

last six years. How, then, can a going business 0 

be valued for the purposes of financing, or to pre 

place dependable figures in the hands of in- bus 
vestors, bankers, receivers and trustees? 

M. H. Avram & Company, Inc. surveys and 
appraisals are founded on a study of the fol- 657 
lowing important points: = 

A. Management and organization. ‘ i 

B. Product. Tom Igo Pre 

C. Mechanical form and practicability of the process. “Le 


D. Its market or ability to create a market. 


OM IGO is making his mark as a ican ways and American ideals, his eff 
*E. Methods employed in production and equipment 


man who helps his fellowmen. He big heart was touched. He wanted to 
























necessary to produce maximum quantities at mini- helps them through his writings, his help them to develop into good Amer- a 
d talks, and his radiation of enthusiasm. ican citizens. So he started an evening 
mum cost and effort. H - : ‘ age 
oe , , e was a worker in the steel mills at school. It was no easy task. Discour- 
F. Inquiry into the plant accommodation, location Chicago Heights for eight years before agement and trouble camped all along rH 
as to sources of supply and points of distribution. he became business manager 6f “The the way. But Tom kept hard at it, and $28 
G. Care and value of equipment. oe rea Rule ory. mapa a publication school oe began _ eed on see on 
: of inspirational philosophy whose mis- _pils grew and grew, until applicants ha 1 
H. Care and value of labor and labor supply. sion is to teach the fundamental prin- to be turned away. Then larger quar- ve 
I. Survey of the work in process. ciples of self-help, personal progress, ters were secured for the accommods- no 
J. Study of the patent situation and the extent to and the square deal.” His forceful tion of all, and the school became a ae 
which product depends on such patents; their optimism finds expression in these telling factor in the lives of many work- but 
relative value to the enterprise. characteristic sentences from his pen: FS. age 


Still Tom Igo, sweating in the steel tor 
mills during the day and giving his the 
evenings to the training of illiterates, fin: 
was net satisfied with the fulness of his C 


a 


Study of the development in the light of new 
patents. 


Study of the financial situation in the light of 
existing conditions and future needs from audits Nothing was ever in any man life. He became teacher of a Sunday ch, 
submitted to us and prepared by auditors approved ~ is not in you; - man sare school for the students attending his Mpa. 
by us. ad more spiritual or menta evening classes. Out of this work grew ang 


M. ; . power than you cin attain, or the Board of Local Charities and the ¢ 
Study of the inventory did greater things than you can visiting nurses’ association. These of Th 
acoenngmam. ganizations became permanent institt- tio, 
tions and are now housed in a $50,008 it, 
building, dedicated to their high ideal gig, 
of service. 1a 


Every man is a power plant 
possessing inestimable and in- 
calculable possibilities. 


With comprehensive information on these 
points before you, you will be able to come to 
a decision that is neither guesswork nor gam- 
bling. 


You can become what you 
want to be. 


Service is the basis of ex- 
change on which any business, 
friendship, or organization is 
builded. 


It is absolutely impossible to 
send out a good thought, much 
less perform a constructive act 
that will help the other fellow, 
and not be compensated for it. 


Then Tom Igo’s restless energy set Cc 
him off to accomplish other things cid 
He organized and drilled the Chicago} Ark 
Heights Council of Boy Scouts offf dev 
America—one of the largest in Illinois tor 
Having set the Boy Scouts vigorously F 
on their feet, he turned his attention to 2), 
helping Harry Monro to build men ™@ ag, 
the slums of Chicago, traveling to the Ha, 
Pacific Garden Mission and back every fect 
night—twenty-seven miles each way. re 


Let Avram mzke a survey for you before 
you commit yourself to any line of action. We 
will be glad to arrange an appointment. 


Booklet “Making Industry Safe for 
Investment” mailed on request. 
A man must be animated, if 
he is going to amount to any- 
thing. A man’s industry must 


M-’H‘AVRAMY’ 8-COMPANY be aroused, if he is to accom- _ 


INCORPORATED plish much, 


Work is the solution of most 
personal problems. 


It was through his varied uplift and Fed 
man-bui'ding work that Mr. Igo came Gov 
in contact with the inspirational mag§ Jud 
zine that he is now putting on the map ers. 


Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
He worked so tirelessly and so effec twe 
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When, twelve years ago, Tom Igo 
went to work as a helper in the steel 
mills and saw all about him the stolid 
faces of foreigners unschooled in Amer- 


tively getting subscribers that the pub-§ Kin 


lisher made him business manager. And, 
. > - 
as business manager, Tom Igo’s a “hum 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 








American International Comp—Re- 
ported net earnings of $1,783,466 for 
1920, against $4,719,167 in 1919. Divi- 


dends of $2,245,500 were charged to 


“profit and loss,” but comparison with 


earnings available for distribution 
shows that there was an actual deficit 
of $462,034 after dividends. There was 
also a charge of $4,750,000, as “special 
provision for possible losses in accounts 
receivable and inventories,” against 
profit and loss surplus. The total 
shrinkage in surplus was more than 
$5,000,000, this item standing at $2,407, 
847 at the close of 1920, as against 
$7,569,543 at the beginning of the year. 
But examination of investments shows 
that A. I. C. lost more than $5,000,000 
as a result of 1920 operations, for radi- 
cally depreciated investments, such as 
105,000 shares of International Mercan- 
tile Marine preferred, a like amount of 
common, and 89,744 shares of Simms 
Petroleum, are carried at cost. It is 
difficult to understand why, with first- 
hand knowledge of shipping conditions 
preceding the drastic slump in over-seas 
business, the corporation held to its 
investment in marine stocks. 


American Smelting & Refining.— 
Earned surplus of $12,721, after all divi- 
dends, in 1920, against deficit of $1,085,- 
657 after dividends, 1919. The latter 
part of the year was one of declining 
business, but the report states that the 
bottom of the depression in the metal 
business must have been reached. 
President Simon Guggenheim said: 
“Labor supply is now ample, both in 
Mexico and this country, and is more 
efficient than heretofore. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Deficit 
ef $10,686,280 after dividends in 1920, 
against net income $1,768,705, 1919. Bal- 
ance sheet shows following compari- 
sons with 1919: cash, $8,839,932, against 
$28,161,879; inventories, $45,405,155, 
against $15,033,491; Liberty bonds, $14,- 
371,999, against none; accounts and bills 
receivable, $12,546,865, against $6,691,400. 
Accounts, taxes and interest payable 
total about $2,000,000 less than in 1919, 
tut there are $27,150,000 bills payable, 
against none in 1919. Inflated inven- 
tories and doubtful receivables render 
the showing somewhat mixed. Some 
financing may be necessary. 


Chandler Motor Car Co.—President 
Chandler said: “Business for some time 
past has shown a marked improvement 
and shipments are now on a very satis- 
factory basis and steadily increasing. 
The company is in a strong cash posi- 
tion, has a large volume of business on 
its books, and has no indebtedness out- 
side of current accounts. Dividend rate 
maintained. 

Chi, Rock Island & Pac. Ry.—De- 
cided to lease oil lands near El Dorado, 
Ark., to an independent oil company for 
development. May be speculative fac- 
tor later. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Earned 
$21.77 on 208,403 common shares in 1920, 
against $15.36 on 199,403 shares, 1919. 
Hard times, apparently, have little ef- 
fect on the “movie” business. 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc.— 
Federal Judge Mayer has appointed ex- 
Governor Benjamin B. Odell and ex- 
Judge Van Vechten Veeder as receiv- 
ers. Liabilities are estimated at be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. H. S. 
Kimball, formerly president of the 
Remington Arms & Ammunition Co., 
has been elected president to succeed 
George A. Gaston, resigned. 

General Electric Co. (Correction)— 
One-third of the stock of the Inde- 


pendent Lamp & Wire Co., whose lamp 
and wire plants have been purchased 
by General Electric, was owned by 
General Motors, and not by the General 
Electric Co., as was inadvertently 
stated here. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co—Deficit of $5,- 
371,792 after dividends in 1920, against 
surplus of $12,657,813 after dividends in 
1919. Made ample provision for inven- 
tory losses, bringing surplus down from 
$41,203,046, to $22,706,498. 

Gulf States Steel Co—Earned $5.44 
per common share in 1920, against $1.20, 
1919. President Brown says the com- 
pany’s foreign business enjoyed marked 
expansion, a substantial tonnage being 
disposed of in Japan, China, Australia 
and India. 

N. Y. Air Brake Co.—Earned $7.51 per 
share in 1920, against $6.24, 1919. Com- 
pany operating at about 75% of normal. 

Northern Pacific Compay.—Formed, 
with other interests, the Absaroka Oil 
Development Co., having 100,000 no-par- 
value shares, which it will control. As 
of Dec. 31, 1919, Northern Pacific owned 
4,585,542 acres of land in Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Wyoming. Northern 
Pacific’s market price—about 7 points 
above Great Northern preferred—is be- 
ginning to reflect the possibilities of oil 
development. 

Pacific Mail S. S. Co—Earned $4.10 
on capital stock in 1920, against $5.90, 
1619. President Baldwin says many of 
the most disturbing factors have not 
yet run their course, and the outlook 
for the next twelve months reflects this 
situation with its uncertainty as to vol- 
ume of freight offering and profitable- 
ness of rates. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel Co—Rates in- 
creased 30% Mar. 1, company having 
agreed to immediately inaugurate a 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram. Advance expected to add 20% 
to gross. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co—Earned $16.24 
a share in 1920, against $6.70, 1919. This 
year’s profits will not be so handsome, 
and last year’s have already been dis- 
counted. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—Earned 
$11.63 per share on 3,521,332 shares of 
$25 par value, in 1920, against $82.69 per 
shares on 300,000 shares of $100 par 
value in 1919. 

U. S. Steel Corp—To Mar. 2, 1921, 
81,710 employees subscribed for 255,308 
shares common stock, at 81. In 1920, 
66,477 subscribed for 167,407 shares, at 
106. This year’s subscription absorbs 
fully 5% of the outstanding issue of 
common, and reveals one reason why 
the stock has held so well. . 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ©o.—Al- 
though orders have fallen off from $13,- 
000,000 monthly to about $7,500,000, it is 
believed that bottom of the depression 
in the electrical business has been 
reached. 

Wilson & Co., Inc—Reported deficit 
of $940,850 for 1920, after interest pay- 
ments of $2,427,232, against net income 
of $2,771,326, 1919. As the company has 
made liberal allowances in recent years 
for maintenance and reserves for depre- 
ciation and obsolescence, President Wil- 
son says that this year should not re- 
quire any further addition to reserve 
funds. 

Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp.— 
Earned $7.85 per common share in 1920, 
against $17.28, 1919. Marine business 
hurt by drop in shipping, and outlook 
still uncertain. 
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$1,000 invested in 


many classes of 
high-grade Bonds 
today will yield as 


much as a $2,000 
investment made 


before the War. 


NUSUAL VALUES in carefully selected 
bonds and preferred stocks are offered in the 
current list of The National City Company, 
which will be sent to you on request for MF 160. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than fifty cities 
BONDS - PREFERRED STOCKS - ACCEPTANCES 











Inventors are the Makers of the Mile Stones of Progress 


PATENTING and PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS 


By MOIS H. AVRAM 


{| A thousand patents a week are granted by the Patent Office at Washington. 
More than 1,200,000 have been granted to date. Less than ten per cent have 
been commercial successes. This book tells why. 
{| Here is sound advice for the Inventor, the Promoter, and the Investor. The 
author is one of the leading industrial engineers of this country, and speaks with 
the highest authority. 

He points out the pitfalls that beset the inventor. 

He exposes the fake patent lawyers. 

He shows the proper method of exploitation, and the necessity of preliminary 
investigation for the Inventor, Promoter, and Investor. 

He tells just what a patent is worth to the inventor. 

He analyzes the subject of foreign patents. 

The book is sometimes surprising; it is a:wzys valuable and authoritative. 
FREE EXAMINATION ORDER CARD 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me for examination a copy of PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS, by MOIS H. AVRAM. 

I agree to return the book within five days or to remit two dollars in payment. 


F-4-2-21 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS [If 
e e e : 
The United States Shipping Board of Interest to Business Men 
- 
Emergency Fleet Corporation (Agent) ones | 
8 y 4 Indications of Returning Lab d Se 
| Prosperity or and Wages in 
~ fo 
Invites Tenders On Both The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company Railroad workers in the Fast bee ” 
has taken on 1,000 additional men. Four decided to reject all proposals of wag M 
idle mills will re-open, running two :eductions and carry their fight to th 
eight-hour shifts. Railroad Labor Board if the cuts are wi 
x * * ' - put into effect. Both sides, it is under. ™ 
Railroad car loadings the first week Stood, will abide by the board’s de. 0 
in March totaled 712,822, an increase ‘!5!0"- a D. 
AND of 54,000 over the previous week. #1 
* * * Wage reductions amounting to ap- me 
The New York State Industrial Com- Proximately 12% per cent. were put 
mission’s report on factory work for into effect by Chicago packers on 
February shows a 2 per cent. gain in March 14. The Meat Cutters ang 
employment, as compared with Jan- Butchers Association has appealed to 
uary—the first gain reported since last President Harding and has authorized 
March. the union’s executive committee to ar. 
* * * range for a strike vote. About 100,00 
Advices from Washington indicate a te affected. “a 
steady improvement in shipping. An Pr 
increase is also reported in the number Armour & Company announced that 
of applications for the allocation of it is planning to install an industrial 
Sealed bids will be received until April 15, 1921, 2:00 additional Government tonnage. es a ly saree pp 4 
e i ’ x * * ! wi ve equal repre- 
P. M. and will then be opened and read publicly in the A marked improvement in the elec- S¢tation, and which would settle all J f!_ 
office of L. Van Middlesworth, Manager, Purchasing trical supply and machinery trade is Westions of working conditions, wages Hl “eax 
D ae te reported by the Frank H. Stewart Elec- 22¢ 0UTrS. differences would be 
epartment, Division of Supply & Sales (Room 353), trie Company, of Philedstehie. submitted to arbitration. Other pack- 
1317 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for furnishing ses pith che igye Rid garam, 
such quantities of Bottom Paints as may be required for a Holbrook & Company, automobile dent of the American Federation o 
: : body manufacturers, have purchased a Labor, has issued a statement condem 
period of six months from May 16, 1921, for use of all ten-acre site at Hudson, N. Y., and will 77 the plan as merely an attempt to 
ships operated by or for its account, at the ports of: La. eee _ 
. . . 
* * * 
Portland, Me. Tampa, Fla. The American Tobacco Company’s The New York State Publishers’ As. 
Boston, Mass. Pensacola, Fla. sales during the last two months were ‘ciation has gone on record as u- 
Providence, R. I. Mobile, Ala. $4,000,000 ahead of a year ago. eg _— SS e ates « 
Portsmouth, N. H. New Orleans, La pela aula er “pag 
Philadel his - an Galvest Te. g Owing to the improved condition of A £ 10 —— h 
pnia, excep alveston, 1exas business, the Erie Railroad has re- 1 cut o per cent. in the wages 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Los Angeles, Calif. turned to a full six-day week. A five- _ =_— and seamen ne = = 
- : . 1 k di : cific has been agree upon by Westem 
B pegs & oo Bldg. Co. a gree: Calif. ee —_ cg pummery shipowners, but enforcement will be 
aa d. rele — The Passaic Cotton Mills, New Bed- ee tag ge Shipping Bow 
. ’ ° ford, Mass., have resumed operations : 
Newport News, Va.° Alameda, Calif. after having been shut down for six iii y: 4: A build 
Charleston. S. C. Portland, Ore months. The company operates seven bandonment Of a project to ne 
’ ’ ° mills employing 2,500 under normal con- * silk spinning mill to be union owne( 
Savannah, Ga. Seattle, Wash. ditions. and controlled was announced by offi- 
Jacksonville, Fla. + & cers of the United Textile Workers oi 
, The J. G. Brill car-building plant in America. ar 
re ‘ wie Philadelphia h d i 
and for furnishing and applying such quantities of Bottom at 60 per Cente OPerations Ten thousand printers in the bodk 
4 . . . Z 2 $ f fiv 
Paints as may be required for like period, for use of all ln SS ae cee ol 
ships operated by or for its account, at the ports of : The Bloomsburg (Pa.) Woolen Mills men, feeders, paper handlers and cut = 
, have re-opened with business sufficient ters, have virtually agreed to arbitrate 
New York - - - Any and all Dry Docks. to keep them going during the summer. the employers’ request for a wage tt 
Philadelphi ; About 75 per cent. of employees are at duction effective April 1. | 
iladelphia - - Wm. Cramp & Sons Ships & Eng. Bldg. Co. work. * * * 
. *x* * * 
: ; bs One of the plants of the United Er 
Proposal forms and other information may be obtained = _ he ag’ & White cremate gineering & Foundry Company, 0 D 
. ee Seaford, Del., have re-opened with a Youngstown, O., operated as a close i. 
from the Manager, Purchasing Department, Division of contract for a million crates. shop, hae siupended operations, nd 4 - 
Supply & Sales. : iste work has been transferred to _ tht 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- Frank-Kneeland works, Pittsburgh 
THE BOARD RESERVES THE RIGHT TO pany, Canton, O., has re-employed 100 conducted on the open-shop basis, “tl! 
more men. order to be consistent in the matter 0 
REJECT ANY AND ALL BIDS sil economy.” 
The National Pressed Steel Company, = oF an 
l ~ : i Massillon, O., has resumed after two The Railway Labor Board ruled tha] Lu 
Sealed bids should be addressed to L. Van Middles rionths’ idleness. Three hundred of its the Erie Railroad violated previowg [~~ 
worth, Manager, Purchasing Department, Division of former 400 workers have been re-en- toard rulings in six respects, partict § 
. . gaged. larly in reducing wages of employet 
Supply & Sales, 1317 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., a end failing to cancel these reductio™ 
and endorsed: ; Deposits in the 635 savings banks in when ordered to do so by the board. 
the United, States amounted to $5,535,- a ie 8 
“Sealed Bid for Bottom Paints and Applying”—or 389,004 on January 1, an increase for Between 6,000 and 10,000 workers i 
‘ ° e 99 1920 of $474,760,884, or 9.38 per cent. misses and children’s dress factorié 
Sealed Bid for Bottom Paints Only” and “ee in New York have been called out of 
‘Do N ‘ ‘ ” An official of the Ford Motor Com- eneral strike by the Internation# 
ot O 5s n official o fe) oto £ y C ; 
pon Until April 15, 1921 pany states that 35,000 workers have Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, in 
been re-hired and that production is effort to effect a perfect “closed shop: 
steadily increasing. The company ex- The strike has also the purpose of st CA 
pects to turn out 60,000 cars in March. ting up a standard of minimum wag ‘a 
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I$ IT TIME 
10 BUY STOCKS! 


Send for our Graphic Chart show- 
ing the fluctuation of security prices 
for the last ten years. This and 
our letter 


Market Facts and Views 


will aid you in judging when and 
what to buy. 

Our letter also suggests a $1,000 
Diversified Investment Group and a 
$1,000 Diversified Speculative Group 
—both showing attractive profit- 
making possibilities. 


OTHER FEATURES 
The Market Prospect 
26 Bargain Stocks 
17 Bargain Bonds 
10 Thumb-Nail Analyses 


Ask for Letter F.A. 


POWERS, KOHN {C9 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver Street New York 
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Stock We have ready for 
Record — to in- 
vestors and market 

Booklet | triers 
' Ly bound 70-page 


PURCHASE AND SALES 
booklet, especially valuable for 
keeping a simple and accurate 
record of all transactions. 

It is useful not only because it 
shows you at a glance how your 
account stands, what —c. 
and losses are on but 


also as a reference for income tax 


purposes. 
Dividend tables for figuring the 
investment yield of securities are 
appended. 
If you will send us a list of the 
stocks and bonds you now hold, 
wewill be glad to enter them and 
send the booklet to you; or, you 
may make your own entries if you 
choose. 
Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for F-59 


S:S-RUSKAY & Co. 
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Members Consolidated Stock Exch. ef NY 
20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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A MARKET REVIEW 


Price Ranges and Yields, New York Stock Ex- 
change Reports on Listed Stocks—Curb and Un- 
listed Prices—Standard Oil Stocks—Bond Prices 
—Dividends Payable Shortly. 
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and working conditions throughout the 
industry, union officials said. 
* * 2 
Employees of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, it is announced, will 
te permitted to subscribe to an amount 
of stock equal to 20 per cent. of their 
annual salary, provided they have been 
employed by the company at least one 
year. Payments will be deducted from 
pay. 
* * 2 
There are 25,000 ex-service men in 
New York without employment, 15,000 
of whom are homeless, half-fed and 
half-clothed, according to Charles 
Haimes, director of the Service Club. 
* * * 


The following companies have an- 
nounced reductions in wages or curtail- 
ment of operations: 

American Steel & Wire Company, 
Worcester, Mass., working day reduced 
ten to. eight hours. 

Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 
Thompsonville, Conn., plant closed be- 
cause of a strike of several hundred 
employees since February 28. 

Minneapolis flour mills, wages re- 
duced 15 per cent. for skilled and 25 
per cent. for unskilled labor. 

Standard Tinplate Company, Canons- 
burg, Pa., operations suspended for in- 
definite period; 2,400 men affected. 

Associated Builders of Chicago an- 
nounced a 20.per cent. reduction in 
wages of bricklayers, carpenters and 
common laborers. 

Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Long Island, N. Y., reduced scale 
of wages $1 a day. 

Shipyards in Brooklyn and Staten 
Island, N. Y., have cut wages 10 per 
cent.; more than 30,000 affected. 

The H. H. Brown Shoe Company, 
Brookfield, Mass., wages reduced 20 
rer cent. 

American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., cut all wages 10 to 18 
per cent. 

Harlem plant of the Bethlehem Ship- 
tuilding Corporation reduced working 
force from 2,000 to 400. 

Tinplate manufacturers of Youngs- 
town, O., and workers’ representatives 
have agreed on a reduction of 13% per 
cent. in wages of union sheet mill 
workers and of 7 per cent. in those of 
tin workers. 

Several hundred workers of Mono- 
tuck Silk Company, Leeds, Mass., who 
went on strike to resist wage reduction 
of 15 per cent., have returned to work. 

The Central Vermont Railroad has 
re-opened its shops at St. Albans, but 
with a grealy curtailed working force. 

Erie Railroad has discharged the 115 
men employed in its Port Jervis, Pa., 
shops. 





Prices 











Coal company officials declare there 
will be no summer discount in anthra- 
cite coal prices. Prices, they say, can- 
not be reduced as is usual at this 
season, because overhead, mining, and 
other costs still remain high. Prices 
in New York follow: , 

Wholesale Retail 


NS isha sh acces aboard $7.75 $13.85 

NE ees Sehst-5 5 4 erined 8.10 14.10 

BN hist chars sacaas 8.10 14.10 

brs as eons 6.40 11.50 

The wholesale prices are F. O. B. 
* * * 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York and the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey announce further cuts 
in gasoline, amounting to one cent a 
gallon, to 27 cents, in New York, and 
2 cents a gallon, to 24% cents, in New 
Jersey and Baltimore. 


Large sellers are offering lead at 
4 cents a pound. The average price 
in 1914 was $3.86, the lowest level 
reached in the last fifteen years. 

** * 


The Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany has radically reduced the price 
of napped cotton for the fall of 1921. 
The reductions were from a basis of 
37% cents for “daisy cloth” last year 
to 12% net for this year, and on the 
widely known “1921 cloth,” from 35 to 
12% cents. These are net mill prices. 

* * * 


Copper is selling at 11% cents a 
pound, the lowest price since February, 
1914, when it was quoted at 11.73. 

* * * 


The Federal Sugar Refining Company 
has advanced its price on refined sugar 
to 8 cents a pound. 

* * * 


Bradstreets’ index number of average 
commodity prices showed a decrease 
of 4 per cent. during February. The 
March 1 average, $11.865, compares 
with $12.3689 on February 1, $15.675 on 
November 1, and $20.869 on February 
1, 1920. 

* * * 

The price fixed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for goods belonging to a citi- 
zen in time of war, or at any other 
time, is not’ final, according to an 
opinion by Federal Judge Mayer. 

* * * 

International Paper Company has re- 
duced its price for delivery in the 
second quarter from 5.7 to 5.5 cents a 
pound. 

* * * 

Wholesale coffee prices are at the 
lowest level since 1908. May deliveries 
are quoted at 5.13 and July as low as 
5.50. Spot coffee is quoted at 5% 
cents. 

a. 

Senator Cummins has declared his in- 
tention of submitting at the extra ses- 
sion of Congress a resolution calling 
for an investigation of the railroad 
situation by a Senate Committee. The 
inquiry, he said, would go into the ques- 
tion of rates, wages and management. 





Foreign 











Negotiations between an association 
of leading German petroleum compan- 
ies and a group of important concerns 
of the same character in Poland and 
cther central European States in which 
French capitalists are interested have 
ended in the formation of the Inter- 
national Petroleum Union. It is under 
the management of a Swiss banking 
association. The capital amounts to 
210,000,000 gold francs, of which 150,- 
000,000 francs are fully paid-up shares 
to bearer. 

* * * 


Sixty-seven new companies, with 
nominal capital of 364,000,000 francs, 
for development of French Colonial 
enterprises have been formed since the 
armistice. 


* * * 
German shipping in the last few 
months has materially improved its 


prospects, according to reports from 
Berlin. Important mergers are ex- 
pected to be announced in the near 
future. 

* * & 


The German Government is grant- 
ing permits for the importation of sam- 
ple Fordson tractors despite the objec- 
tions of German plow manufacturers. 
Fords plan to erect a factory in Ger- 
many and assemble parts manufactured 
by the Berlin firm of Erich & Gratz. 





The Trend 
of the Market 


—How to Make Up a Depend- 
able Trend Indicator. 


—Methods of Interpretation. 


—How to Take Advantage of 
Trend Swings to Mark 
Down Original Cost. 


The above subject is fully explained in 
Chapter VI of our book, 


“Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market’’ 


Written by an expert. 36 pages, illus- 
trated by graphs. Second and enlarged 
edition now ready. Send ONE DOL- 
LAR to insure a copy by first-class mail. 


Ask for Edition C-8 
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Corn 
Products 


History— 
Earnings— 
Outlook— 








Conflicting reports regard- 
ing the condition and out- 
look for this company set 
* forth in a new circular, to- 
gether with an analysis of 
the company’s present 
financial position. 
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The Stock Market 


Interesting analysis of the 
present and future outlook, 
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plate purchasing, gratis upon 
request. 
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for ultimate additional profits. 
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Chaimers Manufacturing ee Se 


: It produces airbrakes, compressors, 
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contains a comprehensive article on the company. 
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Farm Land 
Best Security for Money 


The financial strain during the past months 
has demonstrated that well placed First 
Mortgages on Farm Land are the safest 
of investments. 


For 38 years investors from all sections 
have purchased our and Real 
Estate Bonds without the loss of a dollar. 
The rate at present is 7%. Send for 
offerings and descriptive pamphlet “‘F.”’ 
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Significant News 


(Continued) 


That the McAdoo award fixing the 
wages of railway employees has hin- 
cered the development of railroads in 
Canada and the United States is the 
assertion made by John D. Reid, 
Canadian Minister of Railways. 

* * &* 

The Philippine Vegetable Oil Com- 
pany, the largest industrial concern in 
the Philippine Islands, has been placed 
in the hands of a receiver. Liabilities 
are 36,000,000 pesos. 

* * * 

Fifty of the biggest firms in Holland 
have combined and founded the Neth- 
erlands-Baltic Trading Company, with 
the object of establishing business re- 
lations and carrying on trade with the 
East European countries, including 


Russia. 
** * 


Announcement has been made in the 
British House of Commons of the pur- 
chase of a direct cable to the United 
States for £570,000. The cable was pur- 
chased as a reserve for the existing 
Imperial cable and has been leased to 
the Western Union Company for £57,- 
000 a year. 





Miscellaneous 











Congress will be called into special 
session Monday, April 11, Senator 
Lodge has announced. 

* * * 

The Chemical Warfare Service of the 
U. S. Army has discovered a liquid 
poison so strong that three drops will 
kill any one whose skin it touches. Fall- 
ing like rain from nozzles attached to 
airplanes, the liquid would kill every- 
thing in the aircraft’s path, according 
to a high official of tbe service. 

* * * 


Mark Graves, Director of the New 
York State Income Tax Bureau, esti- 
mates that the total number of returns 
for 1920 will be close to 1,000,000. 


* * * 


The railroads of the country are in 
worse condition now than in Decem- 
ber, according to Edgar E. Clark, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

* = * 

A resolution introduced in the New 
York legislature calls for the formation 
cf a joint legislative commission armed 
with powers to investigate stock 
brokerage firms, initiate prosecutions, 
and recommend legislation curbing 
stock gamblers. “Wash sales” of 
stocks, and short selling for profit by 
professional operators would also be 
looked into. 

* * * 

Sales of rubber companies at Akron, 
O., in 1920, ran 27 per cent. ahead of 
1919. Total business was $544,729,000, 
against $427,796,317. 

* * * 

A total of 4,882,546,649 gallons of 
gasoline were purchased by U. S. re- 
fineries in 1920, compared with 3,957,097 
in 1919. 


* * * 


New York has been abandoned in 
favor of Philadelphia as a port of ship- 
ment by the Swedish Tobacco Mon- 
opoly. Excessive costs in New York 
are given as the cause. 

* * * 

The National City Bank of New 
York is reported to have completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
Commercial Exchange Bank of New 
York, a State institution having several 
branches in New York City. 


Sixty-four indictments have been re- 
turned by the Grand Jury in New York 
City against individuals and corpora- 
tions in the marble business charged 
with violating the New York State 
anti-trust law. 

* * * 

A new automobile company, to be 
known as the Gray Motor Corporation, 
headed by Frank L. Klingensmith, re- 
cently resigned from the Ford Motor 
Company, has been organized, with 
headquarters in Detroit. The new com- 
pany will produce a car to sell at about 
$1,500. 

* * * 

Thirty-eight freight steamships of the 
United States Shipping Board, now 
anchored off Staten Island, N. Y., are 
deteriorating due to negligence and bad 
anchorage, a report by the United 
States Bureau of Survey shows. 

* * * 


Total deposits in the United States 
Postal Savings System on March 1 were 
approximately $163,350,000. 


*x* * * 


Average grade plow lands in the 
United States are valued at $83.78 an 
acre compared with $90.01 an acre a 
year ago, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. The values ranged from 
an average minimum of $26 an acre, in 
Alabama and Mississippi, to $200, in 
Iowa. 

* * * 

The Consumers’ United Stores Com- 
pany, Fargo, N. D., a mercantile cor- 
poration fostered by the Non-Partisan 
League, has been placed in the hands 
of a receiver. Petitions to recall three 


Justices of the State Supreme Court ° 


and five state officials, all elected with 
the Non-Partisan League Endorsement, 
are being circulated. 
* * * 
The Denver Tramway Company is 
permitted to raise fares in Denver to 
not more than 8 cents, under a decision 
by Judge Lewis in the United States 
District Court. The present fare is 6 
cents. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 458) 

In addition to the calculated effect 
of poor earnings statements on labor, 
it would obviously be invidious for the 
carriers to make a display of enviable 
earnings at a time when general in- 
dustry is suffering from depleted in- 
come and bearing heavy freight charges 
none too resignedly. 

A great deal has been said about de- 
ferred freight handling requirements 
which will swell railroad revenues when 
every business begins to move freely 
again. The Government report on 
grains on the farm gives some illum- 
inating figures on this score. In Iowa 
alone there were nearly 100,000,000 
more bushels of corn on the farms on 
March 1, 1921, than a year ago, while 
for the entire country the increase in 
holdings of corn amounted to more 
than 500,000,000 bushels. The increase 
in oats on the farm amounted to fully 
271,000,000 bushels, while the gain for 
wheat was about 42,000,000 bushels; a 
total of 813,000,000 bushels of grain— 
or freight deferred. 

When there is added to the deferred 
grain traffic the hundreds of thousands 
of tons of merchandise in warehouses 
or in manufacturers’ hands, awaiting 
the return of normalcy in business, 
there can be no doubt as to the wisdom 
of the prophecy by President Gray, of 
the Union Pacific, that railroad earn- 
ings for the last nine months of 1921 
will exceed the best records made in 
1920. And it must be remembered that 
there was a time in 1920 when available 
cars were insufficient to handle the 
business offered. 
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LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, ete., liste 

low will be sent free to Prone wl ‘. 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check the 
list, pin it to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, and return it to us. 


APRIL 2, 1921 


Your Opportunity to Save 
Interesting pamphlet describing Investors’ First 
Mortgage Bonds and showing they may be 
bought under the Partial Payment Plan. 


Golden Opportunities 
15 page booklet listing and describing various 
especially desirable bond issues. 


A Message of Thrift—to the 


Women of Your Family 

Very interesting little booklet describing the 
work of the Women’s department of a trust 
company and outlining a service that is well 
worth taking advantage of. 


Industrial Savings Plan 
9 page pamphlet describing a plan which makes 
it possible for the industrial worker to acquire 
the much desired habit of thrift. 


Listed Stocks in Good Technical 
Positions 
Specially prepared circular rin, 
listed. stocks in good techniéal positions both 
for the long and short sides of the market. 


Acceptances—Trade and Bankers 
Circular describing a new book for the business 
man. Here is shown in a clear manner just how 
the acceptance system should be installed, op- 
erated and controlled. 


Market Facts and Views 
Pamphlet giving a general summary of the 
market prospect and recommending a list of 
diversified group investments. 


The Liberty Plan 
Booklet describing an original plan whereby the 
small investor is able to pi safe listed 
securities by 12 and 24 monthly payments. 


Foreign Exchange Explained 
Remarkable little booklet explaining in a simple 
and interesting way the many varied phases 
of foreign exchange. 


Bonds as Safe as Our Cities 
Booklet describing various municipal bonds. 


Oil from the Investor’s Stand- 
point 

Booklet discussing the following: What te 
avoid in oil stocks. Why ofl ylelds large 
profits. The oil royalty. 


Investment Digest 
This is an eight-page booklet describing and 
analyzing timely investments. 


Trading Suggestions 
Publisheu weekly, treats the most active stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchange. 


Financial Reminder and Ready 
Reference Reco 


A worth-while loose-leaf handbook for con- 
densed perpetual record of investments. 


The Thrift Road to Independence 
Booklet revealing a new and unusual type of 
brokerage service. 





Investor’s Service Booklet 
Booklet enabling interested investors to keep in 
touch with the investment situation. 


Two New Barometer Charts 
Chart No. 1: Industrial Stocks and Commodity 
Prices. Chart No. 2: Bonds and Railroad 
Stocks. 


Investor’s Mail Service 
Pamphlet describing in an interesting manner 
a mail service for investors. 


Pocket Manual of Statistical Rec- 


ords. 
Booklet giving high and low records and other 
important data for 1920 of all stocks and bonds 
listed on the p pal exchanges. 


City of Copenhagen 3% Bonds of 
1920 


Interesting pamphlet describing bonds which 
have annual drawings at par which give a high 
average yield, 


The Stenographer’s Manual 
Pamphlet describing a book that will go fs 
in making stenographers realize how much thelr 
co-operation is needed in business. 


Scientific Advertising and : Seliing 
Pai et describing a most ng 
= book on this subject. Of special in- 
terest to sales managers. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 

299 Broadway New York, N. Y- 
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JEN Congress adjourned March 
4 it had appropriated $3,063,324,- 





W' 


® 492, for expenditures from July 1, 1921, 


to June 30, 1922. This did not include 
Army and Navy appropriation bills, 
which will probably total three-quar- 
ters of a billion more. The appropria- 
tions of the previous Congress for the 
current year were $4,744,277,558, so that 
the coming year’s appropriations will 
be less by at least one billion dollars. 


RGANIZATION of Governmental 

departments and bureaus will be 
discussed by the joint committee, of 
which Senator-Smott is chairman, on 
April 3. Among possible changes to be 
considered is the transfer of the patent 
office from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Commerce, 
and insular possessions from the War 
Department to Interior Department. 


SPECIAL war liquidation board to 

take over the disposition of sur- 
plus property and surplus activities, is 
favored by the President. It is likely 
that authorizing legislation will be in- 
troduced immediately. This plan will 
enable the departments to go ahead 
with their normal activities, without 
being hampered by the gradual reduc- 
tion of war time expenditures and 
activities. 


PEAKER GILLETTE has announced 

that one of the first matters to be 
considered and probably passed by the 
new Congress, will be an adequate bud- 
get bill. 


T= new Secretary of the Treasury 
states that our future expenditures 
must be guarded by the utmost 
economy; that while the country’s 
finances are sound, the large need of 
immediate funds to pay off short term 
indebtedness of $7,500,000,000 maturing 
within the next two years, allows no 
scope for visionary expenditure. One 
of the first matters considered by the 
new Secretary of the Treasury was the 


possibility of refunding the foreign 
debt. 


PPOINTMENT of Thomas O. 

Marvin, of Boston, settles the 
question of the probable attitude of 
the new administration toward the 
tariff commission. As this body was 
primarily authorized under the Under- 
wood act by a Democratic Congress, 
and its probable life under the Repub- 
lican administration was in doubt, the 
appointment indicates the purpose of 
the new administration to make the 
tariff commission essentially protective 
in its attitude. Mr. Marvin is not only 
an ardent protectionist, head of the 
Home Market Club of Boston, but also 
an advocate of the levying of tariff 
duties on the basis of American -valua- 
tion at the port of entry. 


ECR ETARY MELLON and members 

of the finance and ways and means 
committees have decided that there 
should be immediately presented and 
rushed through at the present session: 
first, an anti-dumping bill, providing 
that the difference between the pur- 
chase price and actual market value 
of goods imported into this country 
shall be levied as additional duty; 





BY HERBERT,WILSON SMITH 


second, a bill applying American valua- 
tion at the port of entry. The Presi- 
dent is said to favor those proposals. 


Geen SMOOT will immediately 
present a bill authorizing a sales 
tax of one per cent. on all sales. 


HE soldier bonus bill will be 
promptly taken up. Its estimated 
cost is $400,000,000 for the first year and 
$300,000,000 thereafter for twenty years, 
necessitating total appropriations of 


$5,000,000,000. 


"Pipere- paren FORDNEY of the ways 
and means committee believes that 
no additional tariff hearings will be 
necessary, that the tariff bill will be 
ready early in the session, and that it 
could be passed by the House within 
two weeks. 


TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGH- 
ERTY has announced the policy 
of less litigation—if possible—originat- 
ing in his department, no spite suits, 
and no harassing of special interests. 


G Meares HOOVER, Dept. of 
Commerce, announces a desire to 
establish a wider co-operation with 
trade and commercial organizations 
and to more closely correlate our 
foreign and domestic commerce. He 
says the statistics of imports and ex- 
ports for the last half of 1920 contain 
some unavoidable errors which will be 
straightened out by a committee. The 
tendency of the errors has been to en- 
large the figures for September and 
October and lessen those for November. 


1% consideration of the labor prob- 
lem between packers and packing 
employees now before the labor de- 
partment, Secretary Hoover will act in 
an advisory capacity. This signifies a 
closer co-operation between the two 
departments on questions that affect 
labor and production. 


HE appointment of Eugene Meyer, 

Jr., as director of the War Finance 
Corporation presages immediate sub- 
stantial aid to foreign trade by this 
body, whose existence for a time was 
questioned. 


ENATOR CUMMINGS, of Iowa, 

has submitted to Secretary Fall a 
plan for government control of rail- 
road and _ steamship lines serving 
‘Alaska. 


TS sum of $221,231,465 is asked in 
1,253 claims filed with the State De- 
partment against Germany by American 
citizens since August, 1914. 


HEODORE E. BURTON of Ohio 

who returns to Congress this ses- 
sion, will be a member of the appro- 
priations committee and has been sug- 
gested as possible chairman. 


ei oe feasibility of closer co-opera- 
tion and joining of the activities 
of the consular division of the State 
Department and the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, makes their mer- 
ger a possibility of the near future. 
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Visualize Your Market 


The washable feature of National Maps makes it 
possible to use them as graphic business charts upon which 
the daily changes and developments in your sales activities 
may be shown. 


Territories may be outlined, salesmen routed, the loca- 
tion of distributors, dealers, branch agencies, etc., indi- 
cated, sales quotas, comparative standings and other 
important data shown. 


Mark them with crayon, ink or water color paints. Any 
marking is easily removed with a sponge, damp cloth or 
art gum, thus enabling you to keep your maps up to date 
at all times. 


With these large scale business maps always within easy 
reach, you can know at a glance just what the situation is 
in any part of your territory. 


The Multi-Unit System of Washable Machines 


is the last word in effective and convenient display of large size business 
maps. It is saving of both time and office space. You can instantly turn 
to any desired map. No more hunting through cabinets or desk drawers 
for the particular map you want. Simply turn a wing and you have a 
new map before you. When not in use, the maps are folded back against 
the wall in a neat, orderly and attractive arrangement. 


Each wing carries two maps, mounted on heavy compo board, which 
lends itself readily to the use of colored map tacks. A twenty wing 
fixture, with maps of the entire forty-eight states (as illustrated above), 
when folded, occupies no more wall space than a single map. 


A Few Well-Known Multi-Unit Users 


The Multi-Unit System is no experiment. It is giving complete satisfaction 
to such firms as: Armour & Co., Studebaker Corporation, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Pratt & Lambert, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, Willys Overland Co., Pathe Exchange, Midwest Engine 
Co., Cole Motor Car Co., Diamond Match Co., United States Rubber Co., 
Hudson Motor Co., Cleveland Tractor Co., Moline Plow Co. and many 
others equally well known. 


There are various sizes and styles of Multi-Unit fixtures, to meet the 

needs of any business. We will be glad to send you a copy of our 
Catalog F, and to make recommendations for a system that will 
best meet your requirements. Fill out the accompanying coupon, 











Dept. C-4 t th C 
at eg pin it to your letterhead and mail it to us, or, better still, 
Indianapeils write us fully about your map problem. 

Ind. 


We are interested in 
securing a better sys- 
tem of maps for our ter- 


ritory, which includes...... 


\ National Map Company 


Map Makers for 36 Years 


iste pecans ncaa cedihniosiinl \ Indianapolis New York 
and in knowing more about washable maps. q 

Firm Name... ... 22.26.20. ceccescccscerescecces \adares Dept. C-4 Murphy Bldg., 
ORE ee ee nS ee erty Tera ree \ Indlanapelie, Ind. 
Attention Of ...... cc cee cecccrcccccesesccccsccscvenes 
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Loyalty to Public Service 


Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
ptoves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are met 
in a manner that emphasizes 
the spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of tele- 
phone people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of “service first’’, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as that 
may be. It is devotion to the 
whole telephone democracy, 


One Policy 





to the millions who form the 
telephone-using public. 


And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the pea- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard pe- 
riod of after-war recon- 
struction. 


This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
the telephone. 


If all the facts wereknown, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but appre- 
ciation and encouragement 
from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 









A Little 

lhaugh 
Now and 
or ‘Then 


Prizes for Stories 

Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
‘story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 














Their Intentions Were Good 

It is related that the English Premier, Lloyd 
George, after distributing prizes at a school 
recently, said he hoped the children would 
have a good record when he came again. 

Thereupon they rose and with one accord 
responded, “Same to you, sir.”—$5 prize to 
Je 6915 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn, 


Superlatives in Advertising 





ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Worst Hotel in the United States 
Homely chambermaids, coarse linen, 


dingy halls, bad ventilation. The cook- 
ing disappoints everybody. Jockeys 
come here to reduce weight. I carry 


only average wines and liquors 
But my cigars are fairly good, and I 
can sell you one with the pleasantest 




















How Much Is It Worth If We Can 
Save You 30 Minutes a Day? 


OU are a busy executive. 
Your time is literally 
money. ‘There are just 

so many hours in a day. No 
power on earth can add to that 
number. 


But it is within your power to 
save a half hour—thirty golden 
minutes—every business day by 
conserving your time now de- 
voted to reading several news- 
papers in an effort to keep 
posted on all the important 
business developments. 


Continue to read the daily papers 
by all means. But why attempt to 
digest the voluminous reports, sift- 
ing out the facts from the rumors 


of what might happen, when the 
Editorial Staff of “FORBES” is busy 
six long days a week, 52 weeks a 
year, doing this very thing for you, 
for the insignificant fee of 1 1-3c. 
a day, $4 a year (for 26 numbers) ? 


A well-known advertising man said 
the other day that since “FORBES” 
started publishing the bi-weekly 
digest of Significant Business News 
he can save a lot of time formerly 
devoted to extensive newspaper 
reading and ‘still feel better posted 
on all that pertains to business. 


Is it worth $4 a year to you to be 
able to save thirty golden minutes 
every working day? ‘Then send 
along your subscription. There’s 
an order blank for your convenience 
on page 440, under the Table of 
Contents—“‘FORBES,” 299 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 











kind of smile.—Oliver Roberts, Pro- 
prietor. 
\ 
. * * 
Is It Possible? 
At last the near perfect trainman. While 


riding as a coach passenger on an eastbound 
Grand Trunk train from Detroit, I observed 
that the brakeman entered the coach and 
about midway of the car stopped and giving 
the coach the complete double O, delivered 
himself as follows: “The next station is Ham- 
ilton in the Provincial territory of Ontario. 
Passengers for St. Catherines, Merriton, Sus- 
pension Bridge, Niagara Falls and Buffalo will 
find their train five tracks over to the right. 
This train for Toronto via Oakville, Port 
Credit and Sunnyside. Hamilton 





Add 20 Year; 
_loYour Life 


Four minutes a year may add twent 

your life. bain you investigate a thax —— ae 
joy health and a vigorous old age? this is the plas 
now used by hundreds of the country’s ablest busi 
ness men to keep well and warn Fm of ap. 


Send for 
Free Book 


4 today for interestin 

me. We eople DieTos 
Yous ou will learn 
how this simple little plan 
(which tal takes only 4minutes 
@ year) will aid in presery- 
ing your health and adding 
years to your life. Mere} 
send your name and 
is. The book wil! be sent 
to you, without peewee or 
obligation, but write today, 
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lysis 
Dept. 1334 Chicago, m, 
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1 Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purp 
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x — Guarantee 
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TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
Avenues 


) Keyes 
Montrose and Ravenswood gree See Oe 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Bag F eo on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause on Ay wn 4 . how I 
eured myself or stammering 20 yrs. Bogue, 
2625 Bogue Blidg., 1147 N. Ti. St., gH 








p gers 
will please leave by the rear door.” 

Again looking up and down the car care- 
fully he continued: “Passengers will please 
not forget your luggage and parcels in the 
racks’’—pause—“your overcoats and umbrellas 
on the hooks’—pause—‘“your overshoes and 
toe rubbers on the floor—and spats.’ And the 
wonder of it all was that his enunciation was 
so clear you could understand what he said.— 
$1 prize to Henry L. Boyer, 1936 W. Carey St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oh, Those Scotchmen 


After a salesman had sold a big order of 
goods to the Scotch buyer for a Chicago store, 
he sought to make the Scot a present of a box 
of cigars. 

“I’m sorry I cannot accept,” the Scot said, 
“but there’s a rule of the hoose that ye canna 
take presents from salesmen.” - 

“Well,” laughed the salesman, “T’ll sell 
them to you for five cents then.’ 

“That's different now,’”’ the canny buyer re- 
plied after taking a good sniff at the box. “I 
can buy my smokes anywhere I please. TI’ll 
take four boxes.”—$1 prize to E. Miller, 121 
Pine St., Chester, S. C. 


Two Seasons 


Katie was learning all about the three R’s 
in one of the public schools and was called a 
“bright” scholar. 

One day the teacher asked her how many 
seasons there were. Remembering her father’s 
talks to mother at home about business she 
answered : 

“Two: slack and busy.’—$1 prize to M. L. 
Nelson. Providence, R. I. 


* s s 
Real Service 


“No, we haven’t had any for a long time,” 
the new clerk said to the woman customer. 

The department manager, standing near by, 
stepped forward hurriedly. ‘No, madame, 


but we can get it for you quickly, I am 
sure,” he said. 
“How splendid!” she exclaimed, and, 


laughing, left the store. 

The manager, with a feeling all was not 
right, asked the new clerk what it was they 
“hadn’t had for a long time.” 

“She said we had not had any rain re- 
cently,” the clerk said.—Manufacturers Trust 
Co, Quarterly Bulletin. 


ARN Te O06 US Pat OFF 
Saves time—clears your desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No moreshuffling through 
piles of papers many times daily. 

A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added asrequired. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back. 
Green, oak or mahogany finish. 
Write Sor free, instructive, illustrated Solder, 

“*How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.’ 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENTS 


by writing us your Investment problems | 





Summary and Opinion on 
one, stock 
Summary and Opinon on 
three stocks ......$8.00 


—— a ee ee ee et et ee 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York 


Enclosed is $....... .for advice on....-: 
A ee P caaaeehee seen 
ee Re mtn ee Eh .. 
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What Is The 
Golden Rule Magazine? 


What Can It Do For You? 


The “Golden Rule Magazine” is a pulsating, throbbing, RED- 
BLOODED messenger of INSPIRATION and EDUCATION. It 
is overflowing every month with IDEAS—SUGGESTIONS and 
HELPFUL INSTRUCTION. To read it regularly is like attending 
a University and having the best brains in the country as teachers. In 
KNOWLEDGE there is POWER. And you must LEARN MORE 
if you would EARN MORE. The “Golden Rule Magazine” will 


be your guide. 


POWER OF ACHIEVEMENT comes to you through the “Golden 
Rule Magazine,” because it fills you with INSPIRATION and 
DETERMINATION. It gives you greater strength—greater ability 
and greater interest in life. It helps you up the ladder to SUCCESS. 


You Cannot Afford To Be Without This Valuable Partner. 


That is exactly what the “Golden Rule Magazine” is—YOUR 
PARTNER. It will help you when others cannot or will not. It will 
guide you—inspire you—comfort you. 


To keep the water fresh in a pool, fresh water must be kept running 
into it—and so it is with your brains. If you wish to stay full of vigor— 
to keep your mentality keen and alert, you must keep putting fresh 
INFORMATION and KNOWLEDGE into your mind. 


One Idea May Be Worth Thousands of Dollars To You—May 
Be Your Turning Point in Life—May Mean Happiness and 
Success. 


And this “IDEA” may be hidden between the pages of any issue of “The 
Golden Rule Magazine”—in fact there are so many IDEAS hidden 
within these pages that one or more of them is bound to mean something 
BIG for you. The man who “KNOWS” is the man who really 
“GROWS.” IDEAS are priceless.) IDEAS make men rich and happy 
and famous. And the “Golden Rule Magazine” is just brimming over 
with IDEAS. 


Instruction in Common Sense Psychology! 


Psychology is nothing more or less than the science of HUMAN NATURE. 
The man who is most successful in business is the man who understands people. 
He knows how to deal with them to get desired results. He knows how to 
influence people to get action and reaction. He knows how to appeal to their 
emotions—how to reach their hearts through their minds. And it is vital that 
all of us should understand all we possibly can about PSYCHOLOGY. It is 
the mission of “The Golden Rule Magazine” to teach common-sense psychology. 


The Golden Rule in Business and Industry! 


Never in the history of the world was there so definite a need for the practice 
of The GOLDEN RULE in business. The so-called “capital and labor” 
problem has but one solution—practice of the GOLDEN RULE. Progress 
is a structure that can be built safely upon no other foundation than the GOLDEN 
RULE. It is the purpose of “The Golden Rule Magazine” to help business 
men understand how to apply this great principle by pointing out to them 
how others are applying it. 


The Golden Rule Industrial Lecture Bureau. 


Maintains competent lectures that are available to all industrial institutions 
that are desirous of raising the morale of the workmen. The industrial world 
needs a revival just as much as the religious world. We, have a man who is 
to the industrial world what Billy Sunday is to the religious world. 


If you desire to correct inefficiency, if you want to raise the viewpoint of the ~ 


worker, inspire loyalty and increase production, write us regarding our Industrial 
Lecture Service Bureau. 


One Enthusiastic Employer Writes:— 


“After hearing your lecture, my men voluntarily gave you a vote of thanks 
for the instructive and helpful talk. Every man stated that he felt better 
towards his employer, his foreman, and his fellow workers and that he had 
been shown a new and better view of life; and “THAT HE WAS FLOWING 
OVER WITH PEP.” 


“Several of my men stated that they intended to see you, personally, to help 
them solve some of their personal problems. 


“We have no hesitancy in stating that of all the lectures given to our men, they 
received more helpful thought from yours. We want you to know how happy 
we will all be when you return to give us more of your enthusiastic lectures.” 


Write your name and address on the margin of this page and mail it to 
Tom C. Igo, Business Manager, Golden Rule Magazine, 149 W. Ohio St. 
Chicago, Ill, and we will mail, free of charge and without obligation, a free 
copy of the current issue; or our folder describing our Golden Rule In- 
dustrial Lecture Bureau. 



































HOW TO JAKE BND Ut 


CHARTS 


Consult “‘Graphic Methods 
for Presenting Facts” 


—the book that shows how to make and use charts 
383 pages—7 x 10 ixches—256 illustrations—red cloth 





SE charts instead of figures. Teach with the eye. 
| Learn it from “pictures.” Sight is the most impor- 
tant of the senses. The eye is the pilot of the mind. 


A graphic chart:shows at a glance what it would take ten 
pages of small type to explain. 


Use Graphs for: 


—financial statements 
—sales reports 
—advertising data 
—shipping figures 
—statistical purposes 
—business data 

—shop reports 
—trade fluctuations 
—frequency charts 
—salesmen’s records 
—production results 
—visualizing problems 
—comparison of figures 







































But Brinton’s book is more than 
technical. It is universal, too—as 
explained below. 


Brinton’s big hand-book, Graphic Methods for Present- 
ing Facts, teaches how to work with charts. It shows how 
to translate problems into “graphs.” Graphs “tell the 
story” at a flash. 


Brinton’s comprehensive work shows how to make charts 
_ for everything—from manufacturing to costing—sheep- 
raising to photography—baseball to aeronautics. 


Manufacturers, doctors, housewives, shippers, salesmen, 

surveyors, advertisers, bookkeepers, school teachers, man- 

agers, bankers, artists—in fact, everyone needing charts 

‘.. —can learn how to make and use them from Graphic 

\. Methods for Presenting Facts. The book is not too 
‘\. technical for everyone’s use. 


¢ 


~~‘. Get Brinton’s easy method—on free trial—by 
Management, -< Mailing the coupon below. Send no money 
New York Civ. wa * for this big book. Merely return the ac- 
\. companying coupon and pay later, if 
entirely satisfied. Mail the coupon 
mt today—now. 
book te you in ten days, without ", 

‘\. Industrial Management 

te DEPT. 100 

Si civarihanassnniaheesrsnnegsatis eh 120 West 82nd Street 
. New York City 
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While recognizing the importance of the farm market is, undoubtedly, 
a step in the right direction, it is after all only the first step. 

And surely the live sales organization must, at this time, take every 
step, make the most of all of its opportunities. 

Taking for granted an. aggressive campaign for farm business, finding 
the most direct way of influencing those rural homes which can reasonably 
be expected to buy your product is, obviously, of prime importance—and, 
fortunately, the principles involved in judging farm papers are clean cut. 

For, now that the destination of every advertising dollar must again 
be charted with more than ordinary care, these four simple principles have 
an increasingly important place in the selection of advertising mediums: 
(1) Every reader must pay the full subscription price—proving that 

he wants the publication for itself alone. 

(2) Strong reader confidence is best evidenced by the percentage of 
readers who renew their subscriptions year after year. 

(3) R. F. D. circulation surely comes first on a farm paper—by their 
very nature agricultural publications have very little appeal for 
the city reader. _ 

(4) The circulation must be concentrated in desirable territory. 
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There's a big farm market 
at your very door 
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On every one of these four counts, Farm and Home gives full value. 


On count one: Farm and Home subscribers do pay the full price— 


without the inducement of free premiums, canvassers, contests or any other | 


artificial stimulant. 


On count two: Over 51% of the name on Farm and Home’s subscrip- 
tion lists are renewals—the largest percentage of any National farm paper. 


On count three: With over 80% truly rural circulation, Farm and 
Home tops every other National agricultural publication, with one hair- 
breadth exception. 


On count four: Farm and Home covers the best 28 states—states 
where ability to buy is coupled with ample transportation and distribution 
facilities. 

Furthermore, Farm and Home’s circulation is divided into individually 
edited Eastern and’ Western editions, so that you can, without waste, reach 
just those states where the advertising will do the most good. 









Farm and Home maintains a Sales Research Service,, which is at your disposal without obligation, in helping 
to determine what there is in the farm market for you. 









Do you receive the tuneful house organette “Inside Stuff”? If not, ask to be put on the mailing list. 


FARM@HOME — 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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